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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


No harm 

I think Jim Moody misses the point 
in blaming Ruth Kelly’s religious be¬ 
liefs for developments in Labour’s 
adoption and fostering policies 
(‘Some more equal than others’, Jan¬ 
uary 25). She is in fact completely on 
message. The Labour Party is trying 
to build a nationalist, anti-working 
class, liberal consensus and is there¬ 
fore very sensitive to religious 
groups that it wants to incorporate 
into the project. This does not mean 
that we should not be sensitive to 
religious sentiments too. 

Jim perceives Ruth Kelly as an im¬ 
possible choice for an equality minis¬ 
ter because she does not believe in 
equality. But the question of adoption 
is not about equality; it is about com¬ 
peting freedoms. So her position is 
not so bizarre. 

Underlying his position seems to 
be a belief that a minister who is crit¬ 
ical of the policies she has to imple¬ 
ment should not hold the office. This 
is a common view on the left, but if 
we were arguing about cabinet re¬ 
sponsibility from the point of view 
of democratic centralism then we 
would expect her to express her hon¬ 
estly held opinions in public (not 
behind closed doors). We would 
also expect her to accept the demo¬ 
cratic rights of the majority and re- 
mainin office. Programmatically, we 
have argued that minority views in 
the party should be represented at 
the top level in accordance with 
their weight in the party. They 
should not, of course, be slotted 
into jobs that humiliate them, but 
while they have the right to become 
the majority they have the duty to 
accept majority decisions, though 
not passively. Jim’s approach 
seems more in line with bureaucrat¬ 
ic centralism. 

As secularists we are for the sepa¬ 
ration of state and religion. So no sub¬ 
sidies or special favours for religions, 
but unless absolutely necessary no 
legal interference in their beliefs and 
practices either - criticism is quite an¬ 
other matter. Also, we should oppose 
all state interventions that are not 
channelled through democratically 
accountable organisations. Religious 
adoption agencies fail to pass muster 
on both counts. However, that should 
leave them free to minister to the ir own 
communities at their own expense. 

Only the question does not end 
there. Individual catholics, muslims, 
Jews, protestants, hindus and even 
atheists are often bigoted. So what 
happens when these people apply for 
jobs in our democratically accounta¬ 
ble adoption agencies? They may say 
they will not let their real views affect 
their judgement in any way because 
they need a job, but can you trust 
them? Aren’t you creating a situation 
where you can only employ avowed 
secularists? Wouldn’t it be more ef¬ 
fective to employ people according to 
their openly expressed real opinions 
and then direct them to where they 
can do the most good and least harm? 
Might not this open approach create 
the best atmosphere to challenge their 
bigotry and change their attitudes? 

Adoption and fostering is not a 
one-off intervention where you assess 
the client and drop off the child, but, 
particularly in the case of children with 
special needs, a relationship that con¬ 
tinues for many years between the 
social workers, guardians and chil¬ 
dren. Some guardians and children will 
respond best to a secularist, but oth¬ 
ers will only feel at home with some¬ 
one from their own cultural, religious 
background. 


Jim argues forcefully that the cath¬ 
olic adoption agencies’ right to min¬ 
ister to their own community as they 
see fit should be taken away from 
them because their actions hann oth¬ 
ers, though it is difficult to see how 
placing children with married heter¬ 
osexual couples harms anybody. The 
catholic church is not opposed to 
homosexual and single parents going 
elsewhere and are willing to direct the 
few homosexual and unmarried indi¬ 
viduals who come to them for help on 
to adoption agencies that can help 
them. Jim exaggerates the degree of 
their bigotry and then extends it right 
across the board to prevent them 
from doing work that they are com¬ 
petent to do, all to fulfil an abstract 
liberalprinciple of equalitybefore the 
law that isn’t actually being denied 
in practice. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Religious 

freedom 

I disagree with Jim Moody’s stand on 
the catholic adoption agencies. Ei¬ 
ther we believe that people have the 
right to hold and to practise their re¬ 
ligion or we don’t. You can’t say 
people have religious freedom, but 
not the right to practise the tenets of 
their faith and beliefs. Like, yes you 
can be a catholic so long as you act 
as an atheist does. That’s not reli¬ 
gious freedom. 

Homosexual relationships and part¬ 
nerships are not allowed under the set 
of values ascribed to Roman catho¬ 
lics. It follows from that that a catho¬ 
lic adoption agency is not going to 
place children under its charge with 
homosexual couples. Is anyone real¬ 
ly surprised by that? 

But why would a gay couple go to 
a catholic adoption agency in the first 
place, knowing full well that they are 
not going to assist them? They are 
not so much trying to adopt a baby, 
really, as making a big point that they 
do not like the catholic church’s po¬ 
sition on gay relationships and want 
the law to ban that point of principle 
and stop them acting on it. It’s part 
of the Blair project to make us all do 
exactly what the state thinks we 
should do and not to do anything it 
doesn’t like. Like city centres the 
country over, we all must look and act 
exactly the same way. 

Dennis Well beck 
Northumberland 

Social realism 

There is an important debate to be had 
about anti-racism, free speech and the 
demands that working class militants 
should make of the state. And about 
the social function of the state’s own 
anti-racist campaigns. But a precon¬ 
dition of that debate is that we recog¬ 
nise manifestations of racism when 
they reach out from our television set 
and slap us around the face. 

Like the Channel Four chief execu¬ 
tive, Eddie Ford equivocates about 
the evidence for the racist behaviour 
of Jade Goody, Danielle Lloyd and Jo 
O’Meara towards Shilpa Shetty on 
Celebrity big brother (‘Voting for 
Britain’, January 25). Come on, Eddie. 
Racism doesn’t just come sheathed 
in BNP knuckle-dusters, or scream¬ 
ing racist epithets - although “Shilpa 
Fuckawalla” and “Shilpa Poppa- 
dom” come pretty close to racist 
abuse. If deriding other cultures’ 
food, eating habits and cleanliness, 
and refusing to leam an easily pro¬ 
nounced name that just isn’t British 
enough, is not behaviour fed from the 
deep reservoir of British racism, then 
Eddie and I would appear not to in¬ 
habit the same society. 

The fact is that imperialist assump¬ 


tions of racial and cultural superiority 
still resonate in Britain. Whatever the 
cause of Goody, Lloydand O’Meara’s 
dislike of Shetty, it is to these assump¬ 
tions they turned when they sought 
to demean, humiliate and bully “the 
Indian”. 

In this ine ident the Big bmther fran¬ 
chise both excelled in its mission to 
encourage individualistic competi¬ 
tiveness and vicious personal back¬ 
biting - propaganda for capitalist 
morality, mother words -andqualified, 
for once, as biting social realism. 

Nick Rogers 
London 

Arse talk 

George Stobbart is, to be blunt, talk¬ 
ing out of his arse (Letters, January 
25). 

There seems to be a bit of a myth 
about Communist Students being 
banned from the Socialist Youth 
Network. This is utter bollocks, be¬ 
cause the ban quite clearly relates 
to, as George half correctly points 
out. Respect members. In this, it sort 
of follows Labour Representation 
Committee policy. But it doesn’t ap¬ 
ply to CS members per se. Hey, if it 
had been pushed to a vote, then 
we’d have voted for CS members to 
join. But it wasn’t really about that, 
was it? 

But, unfortunately for our George, 
he’s not on such a roll with other facts. 
The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty did 
indeed stand two candidates in Hack¬ 
ney Central ward on a Socialist Unity 
ticket - Janine Booth and Charlie Mc¬ 
Donald, if I remember correctly. How¬ 
ever, that was in the last set of 
elections, not the coming elections in 
May If the comrades are intending to 
stand again, it’s news to me. 

And the accusation that we’re 
‘good little Labourites ’ made me laugh 
- literally. Come on, comrade Stobbart, 
you’re going to have to do better than 
that. You can’t point out our inde¬ 
pendent electoral activities in Hack- 
ney (you also forgot the election 
campaign of our comrade, Pete Rad- 
cliff, in Nottingham East) and then 
accuse us of tailing the Labour Party. 
Do you not see the contradiction 
here? Consistency, comrade! 

Of course, George is right to point 
out that we’re opposed to Respect 
and the Campaign for a New Work¬ 
ers’ Party. But not because we’re 
emotionally too attached to the La¬ 
bour Party. It’s because they, as po¬ 
litical formations, leave a lot to he 
desired, to say the very least. I could 
go on and on about Respect, but life 
is too short, and other AWL members 
have expressed our issues with Re¬ 
spect and the idea of working within 
it much better than I can. We, as an 
organisation, have criticised the 
CNWP too, but my main problem 
with it is that I, perhaps unlike com¬ 
rade Stobbart, find it fairly difficult to 
engage with a piece of paper - and 
trust me, especially after a few ciders, 
I’ve tried. Because a piece of paper - 
or a petition - is exactly what the 
CNWP is. 

ChrisLeaiy 

AWL 

Correction 

The statement from the Communist 
Students executive regarding com¬ 
rade Jim Padmore’s resignation from 
that body contained a factual error 
which I would like to correct (Letters, 
January 25). 

The statement claims that Jim’s 
resignation letter (Letters, January 
11) is “more or less the first we have 
heard of his concerns”. This is not 
entirely accurate, as Jim had tele¬ 
phoned me after reading the report 
on CS’s launchconference (‘CS con¬ 
ference debates way forward’, De¬ 


cember 14). In this telephone call, 
Jim outlined a number of reserva¬ 
tions he had about the CS project 
based upon the Weekly Worker re¬ 
port and stated that he was unsure 
as to whether he would take up his 
place on the executive. 

However, the political aigument still 
stands, and Jim’s latest argument does 
nothing to convince me why he can¬ 
not fight within CS, including on its 
executive, for his politics. He bemoans 
the fact that Tina Becker, “who, at the 
time, wasn’t even a studenf’, partici¬ 
pated. Tina was enrolled on a course 
she was about to start. I find it abso¬ 
lutely ridiculous to suggest that some¬ 
one in this position should not have 
been involved in the conference. Also, 
as Jim well knows, Mark Fischer was 
there in the capacity of an observer 
from a supporting organisation (the 
CPGB). It strikes me that Jim really is 
clutching at straws if he considers 
these facts as arguments for his non¬ 
involvement. 

The political issues that Jim raises 
regarding the Marxist position on the 
state, theories of imperialism and how 
we fight fascism are not even issues 
upon which there is unanimity within 
the CPGB, let alone a line which has 
been forced upon CS. 

On the question of fascism and how 
to fight it, we plan to initiate a debate 
in the forthcoming edition of Commu¬ 
nist Student on this very issue. This 
will feature anarticlethat Jim Padmore 
has written for us on this issue and a 
response from a CPGB comrade. 

Having already read them, I can say 
that I have differences with both ap¬ 
proaches. However, the last thing I 
intend to do is proclaim that “I’ve no 
interest in being linked to this kind of 
nonsense”, as Jim does in his latest 
letter. Iwillengqge inthedebate whilst 
building the organisation. I hope Jim 
decides to do the same. 

Dave Isaacson 
CS executive member 

Cretins 

I still await a response to my letter 
where I exposed Phil Kent’s pathetic 
attempt to cover up for his emperor’s 
lack of Marxist clothing (Letters, De¬ 
cember 14). But, perusing the letters 
in the latest issue, I must note that it 
would seem to me that Jim Padmore 
has made a completely principled de- 
cision in leaving the CPGB youth 
group (Letters, January 25). As he 
points out, the CPGB oppose all the 
central propositions of Marxism in 
practice - they are ‘communist’ in 
name only. 

I was, however, surprised to see his 
reference to the CPGB position of 
defending free speech for fascists. It 
would seemtbattbe CPGB’s ‘extreme 
democracy’ is just another version of 
liberal bourgeois democracy. The po¬ 
sition of communists towards fascism 
is clear - no platform! Not calls on the 
bourgeois state to ban the fascists 
(that is just the Socialist Workers Par¬ 
ty’s flip-side to the CPGB’s liberalism), 
but building a movement within the 
working class capable of physically 
confronting the fascists wherever 
they raise their heads. 

I was also amazed to read your arti¬ 
cle on the Celebrity big brother scan¬ 
dal. While it is true that Jade Goody is 
hardly a hard-core fascist, she clearly 
expresses the latent racism that is 
unfortunately endemic in British so¬ 
ciety. Why you see the need to alibi 
her behaviour is beyond me. Presum¬ 
ably, as your article goes on to argue, 
it is because the CPGB think the Brit¬ 
ish state’s so-called ‘institutional 
anti-racism’ is the real danger to eth¬ 
nic minorities and the workers’ move¬ 
ment - what a bizarre world you cret ins 
live in! 

Simon Keller 
email 


Middle way 

Nick Rogers (‘For democratic, repub¬ 
lican self-government’, January 25) 
appears to have retracted somewhat 
his earlier opposition (‘A vital task’, 
November 23) to hierarchies of com¬ 
mittees (known as ‘soviets’ in the 
USSR), which he had pointed out are 
“eminently open to bureaucratisa- 
tion”. I welcomed that point in my let¬ 
ters (December 14 and January 11), in 
which I argued for proportional rep¬ 
resentation using the single transfer¬ 
able vote as the electoral system for 
choosing representatives in govern¬ 
ment 

Nickargued in his recent article that 
“any transformation of society led by 
the working class” would bring about 
many committees that would be cen¬ 
tralised “with lower-level committees 
sending delegates to higher-level 
bodies”. He failed to explain how this 
would be replaced by his preferred 
option of “direct accountability of 
delegates and representatives at all 
levels to the mass of the working class 
(in their capacity as electors)”. 

He also failed to explain how the 
right to recall high-level delegates 
would he exercised; it would clearly 
be impracticable to organise meetings 
of entire constituencies to recall MPs, 
unless of course only a small propor¬ 
tion of electors are interested, which 
doesn’t fit in with the idea of mass 
participation in politics that underlies 
most Marxists’ conceptions of social¬ 
ism (and mine). 

Nick rejects PR due to its incompat¬ 
ibility with the right of recall. Howev¬ 
er, in my first letter I proposed a 
method for the recall of an entire gov¬ 
ernment “triggered by a petition 
signed by a fairly large proportion of 
the population”. Such a petition 
would he much more likely to arouse 
the interest of electors than trying to 
recall an individual representative, 
since the latter would have little effect 
unless the same measure was being 
carried out in many other places at 
about the same time. 

Nick advocated the alternative vote 
electoral system, “in which preferenc¬ 
es are transferred until one candidate 
enjoys a majority of votes”. After the 
last general election, some Labour Par¬ 
ty figures expressed an interest in 
adopting AV for Westminster. It was 
actually estimated that Labour would 
have an even larger maj ority i ft hat elec- 
toral system had been used! AV intro¬ 
duces a massive bias towards ‘middle 
of the road’ parties or candidates, since 
they are most likely to receive transfers. 
The chances of a socialist government 
being voted out of office would be high 
under AV, especially with the disillu¬ 
sionment that many working and mid¬ 
dle class people would experience 
when they recognise that the electoral 
system is unfair. 

Like most Marxists, Nick argued for 
the working class to take power. He 
failed to address the question of how 
much say the many middle class peo¬ 
ple who exist nowadays would have 
under his conception of socialism. I 
argue for a society under which every¬ 
body is in power, irrespective of class. 
My solution is a middle way (argua¬ 
bly the only middle way) between 
capitalism and a Marxist fonn of so¬ 
cialism, and would thus he more like¬ 
ly to be chosen by a majority of the 
electorate and retain the support of 
the electorate under elections by STV 
in a socialist society. 

Steve Wall is 
Glasgow 

Iraqi women’s 
rights 

We, a network of several Iraqi wom¬ 
en’s rights organisations based in Iraq 
and the United Kingdom, want to 
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draw your attention to the plight of Ira¬ 
qi women’s human rights. 

Almost four years of occupation, in¬ 
creasing violence, terror and instabil¬ 
ity have driven our society into chaos 
and total anarchy. While everyone 
suffers, women are paying a particu¬ 
larly high price. Lack of adequate 
healthcare, clean water and electrici¬ 
ty, unemployment, abductions, rape, 
sex trafficking, honour killings, vio¬ 
lence at the hands of occupation forc¬ 
es, islamist militias and insurgents, 
criminal gangs andfamilies, as wellas 
sectarian killings and targeted assas¬ 
sinations, terrorise the lives of thou¬ 
sands of women. Yet, despite all this, 
Iraqi women continue to struggle for 
freedom and equality. 

Those ofus who live in the UKshare 
the pain and suffering of women inside 
Iraq. We remain in solidarity and sis¬ 
terhood with them in these dark times 
and are marking International Wom¬ 
en’s Day on March 8 as an expression 
of this solidarity with women’s strug¬ 
gles on the ground in Iraq. 

This year’s International Women’s 
Day honours 100 years of the strug¬ 
gles and achievements of women all 
over the world. We are planning a 
set of activities in London to express 
our solidarity, reclaim the day and 
exert pressure on the current Iraqi 
government, as well as the United 
States and UK, to repeal article 41 
of the new Iraqi constitution and 
give appropriate recognition to full 
equality between women and men 
regardless of ethnicity and religious 
background. This article replaces 
the present secular personal status 
law with islamic sharia law. 

Therefore, we call upon all women’s 
organisations, political parties, non¬ 
governmental organisations, trade 
unions, charities and individual activ¬ 
ists to sponsor our initiative and give 
moral, practical and political support to 
make these events a success. 

Nadia Mahmood 
iraq_8march07@yahoo.co.uk 

Up for Cruddas 

I have noticed that Jon Cruddas, the 
MP for Dagenham and Labour deputy 
leadership candidate, has recently 
been on the media circuit. He has writ¬ 
ten articles for The Guardian , has 
been on Radio 4’s Any questions, and 
has been interviewed by Adam Boul¬ 
ton on Sky news. 

One of the reasons for Cruddas’s bid 
to become deputy leader, must be that 
he wants a high media profile to help 
him fight the British National Party in 
his Dagenham seat. 

The BNP recently had hundreds of 
members helping to deliver62,000 leaf¬ 
lets in the Dagenham constituency. 
There is a very high possibility that the 
BNP will gpt its first parliamentary seat 
if they can defeat Cruddas in the next 
general election He has noted that the 
BNP are gpining widespread support 
from the white working class former 
Labour voters in his Dagenham con¬ 
stituency. 

These former Labour voters are 
switching to the BNP because of the 
government’s refusal to build new 
council houses and a lack of perma¬ 
nent jobs in the area. I can fully under¬ 
stand why white working class people 
are turning to the BNP in Dagenham. 
JohnSmithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Blame leaders 

In his article ‘Programmatic masks and 
transitional fleas’ Comrade Jack Con¬ 
rad dismisses Trotsky’s Transitional 
programme as belonging to a previ¬ 
ous period of history and hence not 
relevanttothe world situation since the 
end of World War II (November 16 
2006). In view of the importance of the 
Transitional programme to the histo¬ 
ry of the international working class 
movement comment on comrade Con¬ 
rad’s position is necessary. 


There are three aspects that have to 
be considered. Firstly, transitional de¬ 
mands. These Trotsky put forward in 
an attempt to raise the consciousness 
of the working class. They include 
such demands as that for a sliding 
scale of wages and that for public 
works. Most of them are not relevant 
today and therefore now represent an 
inessential aspect of the Transition¬ 
al programme. 

Secondly, the stagnation of pro¬ 
ductive forces. Clearly productivity 
has increased significantly since 
1938, especially with such innova¬ 
tions as IT and biotechnology. How¬ 
ever, the stagnation referred to by 
Trotsky should be regarded as rela¬ 
tive. For this reason. The greatest of 
mankind’s productive forces is the 
working class itself. And capitalism 
still prevents the working class from 
using its enormous potential power to 
change the world. Throughout the 
world millions of workers are either 
unemployed or underemployed. Mil¬ 
lions of others are engaged in work 
that does not benefit humanity. Oth¬ 
ers are driven through poverty to join 
the armed forces of different nations, 
thus facing the possibility of having 
to kill other workers in uniform. This 
relative stagnation therefore holds 
back the enormous potential inherent 
in mankind 

Thirdly, the crisis of revolutionary 
leadership. This is undoubtedly the 
most important aspect and is as rele¬ 
vant today as it was in 1938. Indone¬ 
sia 1965, France 1968, Chile 1973, 
Portugal 1974 ... A number of other 
examples could be given. However, 
apart from empirical evidence, there are 
theoretical reasons why Trotsky’s 
conception of the crisis of revolution¬ 
ary leadership remains valid. 

Two basic theoretical assumptions 
should be taken as starting points. The 
first of these is that the working class 
is a revolutionary class by virtue of its 
objective situation in society. The sec¬ 
ond is that in Britain, as in many other 
countries, there exists a counterrevo¬ 
lutionary stratum of professional trade 
union officials whoplay the social role 
of preventing the working class from 
taking power. 

In its Draft programme the CPGB 
formally acknowledges that the work¬ 
ing class is a revolutionary class. 
Also that the trade union leaderships 
are wedded to a strategy of class col¬ 
laboration. However, it is clear that 
these basic questions are not fully 
understood. Thus it is a matter of re- 
grettbataseriesofminimum demands 
are put forward that are hardly likely 
to inspire workers to overthrow the 
union bureaucracies that hold them 
back. These demands include one 
that employers should pay for immi¬ 
grant workers to learn English and 
another that officers in the armed forc¬ 
es should be elected 

It is clear that for a genuine Com¬ 
munist Party to he built it is necessary 
to carry out a struggle against the 
trade union bureaucracies in such a 
way that the working class will be¬ 
come able to understand its truly rev¬ 
olutionary nature. 

All communists in Britain would be 
well advised to study the work and 
development of the Japan Revolution¬ 
ary Communist League. The present 
situation in Japan is that the ruling 
class is seeking to return to the pre- 
1945 Japanese fonn of fascism. This 
must necessarily entail the militarisa¬ 
tion of the nation and the effective 
smashing of the trade unions. As might 
he expected, the trade union bureauc¬ 
racies are capitulating to the ruling 
class. The JRCL is now engaged in a 
significant struggle to win the leader¬ 
ship of rank-and-file trade unionists 
and to smash the influence of the un¬ 
ion bureaucracies. The revolutionary 
struggles of the JRCL are reflected in 
its English website: www.jrcl.org/enal- 
ishle-lb.htm. 

John Robinson 
Blackheath 


Erfurt 

The Erfurt programme of 1891 wassplit 
into minimum and maximum sections. 
The minimum programme was limited 
to demands obtainable within the 
framework of capitalism. When Engels 
critically supported Erfurt he hoped 
that the militant mass mobilisations 
needed to fight for these demands 
would lead to a decisive struggle 
against the capitalist state. 

After Engels’s death the SPD reject¬ 
ed this perspective, adopting instead 
one of peaceful evolution in the 
present, combined with a notion of the 
inevitable final collapse of capitalism 
at some unspecified point in the dis¬ 
tant future. 

The opening phase of the imperi¬ 
alist epoch was a period of capitalist 
expansion and significant conces¬ 
sions were won by the working class. 
The leaders of social democracy 
were content to achieve piecemeal 
reforms whilst building up the 
strength of their parties and trade 
unions. The fight for reforms was 
totally outside any perspective of the 
working class taking power. This ‘fi¬ 
nal goal’ was confined to abstract 
propaganda and totally unconnect¬ 
ed to day-to-day activity. 

A chasm was opening up between 
theory and practice. Whilst the ‘Marx¬ 
ist centre’ led by Kautsky did its best 
to ignore this contradiction, Bernstein 
tried to resolve the question by argu¬ 
ing that the SPD should drop the max¬ 
imum programme and present itself as 
aparty of social refonu. The ‘final goal ’ 
was nothing. 

The revolutionary Communist Inter¬ 
national resolutely broke with Second 
International Marxism. The transition 
from capitalism to socialism was notan 
objective process, but depended on 
the struggle between classes. The 
Comintern sought to develop a pro¬ 
gramme which could act as a bridge to 
facilitate the transition from the strug¬ 
gle within capitalism to the struggle 
against capitalism. 

In 1922, the Comintern’s 4th Con¬ 
gress adopted the theses on tactics 
which addressed themselves to the 
task winning the majority of the work¬ 
ing class and provided the framework 
for the action programmes developed 
by various communist parties. Howev¬ 
er, after the death of Lenin, Stalin and 
Bukharin advanced the reactionary 
theory of ‘socialism in one country’. 
The programme was reduced to an 
abstract document. The need to relate 
it to objective conditions was gone. 

Ninety years after the October rev¬ 
olution the working class needs anew 
action programme. Every demand de¬ 
signed to meet the immediate needs of 
the masses should be linked to the 
struggle for power. The struggle for 
workers’ control, for the opening of the 
books, for the formation of factory 
committees, workers ’militias and work¬ 
ers’ councils all point towards the abil¬ 
ity of the working class to run society. 
David Connor 
anail 

Delusion 

It is interesting to note that such rub¬ 
bish asHillelTicktin’s ‘Nomore histor¬ 
ical abortions’ is being flaunted as 
history (Weekiv Worker December 14 
2006). 

The entire Soviet population did not 
work, the entire Soviet population re¬ 
mained pauperised, the medals in Ol¬ 
ympics came from barrack socialism, 
the advance in nuclear technology, 
space science, theatre, films, drama 
were created through pulverisation. 
The Soviet victories in the Great War 
were eyewash - and all this is history! 

This shows the extent of delusion the 
Trotskyite ‘scholar’ is suffering from. 
I pity him and prefer to remain a com¬ 
mitted anti-Trotsky ite. May Hitler 
bless him! Amen. 

Bipul Bhattacharya 
India 


Communist Forums 

London Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston Centre, 
London NW1 (Warren Street tube). Study topic, plus weekly 
political report from CPGB Provisional Central Committee. 

February 11: Study topic: ‘Political economy: theory of force 
(conclusion)’, using Frederick Engels’s Anti-Diihring as a study 
guide. 

February 18: Campaign for a Marxist Party meeting (see below). 
February 25: Study topic: ‘Political economy: theory of value’, 
using Frederick Engels’s Anti-Diihring as a study guide. 

Sheffield Wednesdays, 6pm, Sheffield Student Union. 

Call Lee fordetails: 07958447815. 

South Wales Call Bob fordetails: 07816 480 6 79. 

Campaign fora Maixist Party meetings 

Glasgow Saturday February 3, 2pm: Debate, ‘The way forward 
for the left’, Partick Burgh Halls, Burgh Hall Street (nearPartick 
stations). Speakers: FEllel Ticktin (CMP), Jack Ferguson (SSP 
executive), Gordon Morgan (Solidarity executive), Yassamine 
Mather (Hands Off the People of Iran). 

Loadwi Sunday February 18, 5pm: Programme - min-max or 
transitional? Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston Centre, NW1 
(Warren Street tube). CMP Campaign secretary: PO Box 7053, 
Glasgow G44 9AQ. 

Remember Bloody Sunday 

Sunday February 4, 2.30pm: Public meeting, London Irish Centre, 
50-52 Camden Square, London NW1. Speakers: John McDonnell, 
representatives from Sinn Fein, SDLP, Pat Finucane Centre. 

Zionism and the holocaust 

Monday February 5, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Hanover room, 
Brighthelm Community Centre, North Road, Brighton. Speaker: 
Lenni Brenner, US radical author. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign. 

Solidarity with asylum-seekers 

Tuesday February 6, 1pm: Demonstration, outside Communications 
House, UK Immigration Service, 210 Old Street, London EC1 
(nearest tube: Old Street). Organised by Fight Racism, Fight 
Imperialism: defendasylumseekers@yahoo.co.uk. 

Slop the War Coalition 

Saturday February 10, 10am to 5pm: STWC Scottish conference, Sir 
Charles Wilson Building, Gibson Street, Glasgow University. 

07866 176960; www.edinburghstw.oig.uk 

Close all detention centres 

Saturday February 10, 11.30am: Demonstration, Kalyx and 
Colnbrook immigration removal centres, Colnbrook Bypass, 
Harmondsworth, West Drayton, UB7. 

Called by London No Borders. 

Troops out of Iraq 

Monday February 12, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Palms Bar, Ladywell 
Leisure Centre, London SE13. Organised by STWC and CND. 

Unite Against Fascism 

Saturday February 17, 10am: UAF national conference, TUC 
Congress House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. 
www.uaf.org.uk. 

Scrap Trident conference 

Saturday February 17, 1.30pm to 5.30pm: TUC Congress House, 
Great Russell Street (nearest tube: Tottenham Court Road). 

Speakers include Tony Benn, Barry Camfreld (TGWU), Keith 
Sonnet (Unison), John McDonnell MP, Michael Meacher MP, Kate 
Hudson (CND), Walter Wolfgang. Organised by Labour CND, 
Labour Against the War, Labour Action for Peace. 

London Labour Left 

Monday February 19, 7pm: Next meeting, Lucas Arms, Grays Inn 
Road, London WC1. 

No Trident, troops out of Iraq - demo 

Saturday February 24, 12 noon: National demonstration. Assemble 
Hyde Park, march to rally in Trafalgar Square. Called by Stop the 
War Coalition and Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 

Oiganisingfor Fighting Unions 

Sheffield Monday February 26, 7.30pm, Library Theatre, Tudor 
Square. Speakers include Mark Serwotka, John Rees. 07810 824223. 
■Instagham Monday March 5, 7pm, Adrian Boult Hall (near 
Central Library). Speakers include Mark Serwotka, Tony Kearns 
(CWU), John Rees. 07971 679883. 

■iMol Wednesday March 14, 7.30pm, Council House, College 
Green. Speakers include Tony Benn, Matt Wrack, John Rees. 

Respect women’s conference 

Saturday March 3 2007: ‘Women and politics today’, South 
Camden Community School, Cbarrington Street, London NW1 
(near Kings Cross). Open to Respect members and supporters. 
Sessions include: Women and imperialism; Muslim women and 
politics; Abortion - should we defend a women’s right to choose?; 
The raunch culture and sexual exploitation; Does positive action 
work? More information: Jennifer Braunlieh (0870 850 1978; 
jennifer@respecteoalition.org) 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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CORRUPTION 


F ather knew Lloyd George 

With another senior Labour figure arrested over cash for honours and a cover-up alleged, the criminal 
investigation is drawing Blair into its net. But what lessons can we draw about democracy, accountability and 
the system of capital itself? Jim Moody examines the issues 



A 1 Capone was eventually 
brought before the courts 
for income tax evasion, not 
the many murders for which he 
was responsible. So it might be for 
prime minister Tony Blair MP, who 
could soon be facing criminal 
charges in the ‘cash for peerages’ 
row rather than for his war crimes 
in Iraq. With the arrest of Labour’s 
chief fundraiser Lord Levy for the 
second time on January 30, follow¬ 
ing the detention of Blair aide Ruth 
Turner two weeks earlier, and alle¬ 
gations of a cover-up abounding, 
it is far from fanciful to suggest 
that Blair himself could well face 
charges. 

In 1922, the coalition (Liberal- 
Toiy) government prime minister, 
Lloyd George, was embroiled in 
scandal. Although party financing 
through selling honours had been 
going on for some time, the deals 
were made out of the public gaze, 
often in the gentlemen’s clubs. But 
under Lloyd George, whose rump 
Coalition Liberals needed money 
fast after the Asquith Liberals 
broke away, the undertaking be¬ 
came larger and more brazen. Lloyd 
George’s underling, MI5 agent 
Arthur Maundy Gregory, even 
touted honours in official govern¬ 
ment letters quoting openly a tar¬ 
iff: a knighthood for £10,000, a 
baronetcy for £30,000 and a peer¬ 
age for upwards of £50,000. 

In this way, from December 1916 
to July 1922 1,500 knighthoods and 
91 peerages were awarded, twice as 
many as in the previous 20 years. 
For those not quite rich enough to 
afford a knighthood, Gregory in¬ 
vented the Order of the British 
Empire: 25,000 OBEs were doled out 
in four years. In what must have 
seemed a neat trick, Fleet Street got 
around 50 ‘free’ honours to keep 
the press sweet and quiet about 
the whole thing, including news¬ 
paper proprietors William Astor 
(Viscount Astor), Maxwell Aitken 
(Baron Beaverbrook), Alfred 
Flarmsworth (Viscount Northcliffe), 
and his brother, Flarold Sidney 
Harmsworth (Viscount Rother- 
mere). It worked for a while. 

At the time that the scandal 
broke in the second half of 1922, a 
scurrilous musical hall song 
summed it up rather well: “Lloyd 
George knew my father, father 
knew Lloyd George” (to the tune 
of ‘Land of hope and glory’). Fa¬ 
ther, of course, was someone with 
the wherewithal to pay for a 
knighthood or peerage. Driven by 
the Tories for their own purposes, 
once the entrepreneurial campaign 
became public, a royal commission 
followed (though only to deal with 
future actions, not past corrup¬ 
tion), and parliament established a 
political honours scrutiny commit¬ 
tee and passed the Flonours (Pre¬ 
ventions of Abuses) Act 1925. 
This is the act that makes it an of¬ 
fence to give or accept “any gift, 
money or valuable consideration” 
in return for granting an honour. 

Labour Party finances have been 
in a desperate state for some time, 
what with union contributions 
plummeting in reaction to New La¬ 
bour policies. After all, why would 
anyone pay to get beaten up? 



Lord Levy: arrested 


So Blair and his closest minions 
devised the grand wheeze. Instead 
of aspirants to ermine crudely buy¬ 
ing into the upper house, which 
the 1925 act had made illegal, they 
could instead just lend the Labour 
Party money on low or zero rates 
of interest, perhaps even until 
they forgot they had lent it. This, 
our lawyerly prime minister imag¬ 
ined, would solve the problem. 
Strangely, though, only a very few 
got to know about this loan ar¬ 
rangement, not including the La¬ 
bour Party’s treasurer, Jack 
Dromey (who, when he did find 
out, was incandescent). Jack’s 
being married to a minister, Harri- 
et Flarman QC, had obviously been 
of no use whatsoever. 

But hang on: if Blair’s plan was 
so licit and legal, then surely there 
could be no harm in its being pub¬ 
lic knowledge. As we all know, 
however, openness is not the 
blessed Blair way, so the cunning 
scheme remained under wraps. 
Maybe learned counsel among 
these schemers really did believe 
that the 1925 act’s “valuable con¬ 
sideration” did not mean what it 
said. 

In late 2005, Blair’s recommenda¬ 
tion that four big lenders should 
get peerages was blocked by the 
Flouse of Lords appointment com¬ 
mission. Not long after, it emerged 
that this quartet of oligarchs had 
indeed loaned large amounts of 
money to the Labour Party, at the 
suggestion of Labour fundraiser 
Lord Levy. And without much de¬ 
lay, the incident was then referred 
to the Metropolitan Police by Scot¬ 
tish National Party MP Angus 
MacNeil as a breach of the law. Al¬ 
though a dozen wealthy lenders 
had by then made large loans to 
the Labour Party, some commenta¬ 
tors have suggested that Blair only 
put up four for peerages in the first 
instance in what was a pathetic at¬ 
tempt to prevent exactly the block¬ 
ing move that occurred. 

There has indeed always been a 
thin dividing line between stand¬ 
ard, legal practices and out and out 
corruption. Flow does capital get 


its profits, after all? By legalised 
theft. No doubt the words ‘We’ll 
see you all right’ never drop from 
any party official’s lips when tout¬ 
ing for money from rich political 
friends. But the political commit¬ 
ment represented by a donor 
‘lending’ thousands could, with 
more than a pinch of salt, be inter¬ 
preted as exactly the kind of loy¬ 
alty needed to become a so-called 
working peer in the House of 
Lords. Currying favour with those 
wielding power in the political 
world is how aspirant bourgeois 
players understand things work. 
That is an expression of the bank¬ 
ruptcy and corruption of the cur¬ 
rent system. 

What is represented by the le¬ 
gal fix that Blair has got himself 
into arises exactly from the kind 
of exchange of favours and net¬ 
working by the elite of capitalism 
that extreme democrats detest. 
Backstairs manoeuvres may be 
their kind of politics, but it is not 
ours. Working class partisans 
want instead all patronage to be 
abolished. Lest we forget: the 
morality and ethics of bourgeois 
politicians is just so much hot air, 
intended more to bamboozle the 
rest of us into inaction against 
their kind. The more ‘honest’ pol¬ 
iticians might even, during a clar¬ 
et-induced dinner party bout of 
effusiveness, tell us that is how 
politics is: down, dirty and cor¬ 
rupt. It is our job as revolutionar¬ 
ies to expose this kind of 
lower-level claptrap too. For we 
intend to forge a power way 
above these snouts-in-trough 
political midgets: the real political 
power of the overwhelming major¬ 
ity, the working class. 

That means accountability. After 
all, what accountability is there in 
the process of patronage that has 
traditionally allowed prime minis¬ 
ters to appoint legislators for life 
without even a pretence of trans¬ 
parency? That is what has passed 
for perfectly acceptable, ‘non-cor- 
rupt’ bourgeois practice. 

Obviously, in recent years there 
have been moves to give the 


House of Lords at least a veneer 
of democracy and no doubt there 
will be calls for further reform. 
However, communists are op¬ 
posed to any second chamber, 
even one that is fully elected. Such 
a setup illustrates the liberal bour¬ 
geois notion that there needs to be 
a system of ‘checks and balances’ 
to counter ‘unwise’ measures en¬ 
acted by elected representatives. 
In effect, its actions are checks and 
balances against democracy. 

English and then British parlia¬ 
mentarism developed especially 
under capitalism by allowing a di¬ 
vision of labour. Aristocrats were 
to run political and governmental 
affairs, while the bourgeoisie in the 
main got on with making profits in 
business. This classic compro¬ 
mise, beneficial to both, changed 
with the extension of the franchise 
(itself given impetus by Chartist 
and then women’s suffrage agita¬ 
tion) so that the mechanism by 
which House of Lords acts in syn- 
chronicity with the House of Com¬ 
mons developed. And overseeing 
the whole shebang is the sover¬ 
eign, topping off the confection 
that is the UK constitutional mon¬ 
archy state. 

Last weekend The Sunday Tel¬ 
egraph claimed that “Detectives 
have discovered a hand-written 
note from Tony Blair among new 
evidence that has widened signif¬ 
icantly the cash-for-honours in¬ 
vestigation. It is the first time that 
the ‘paper trail’ uncovered by 
Scotland Yard has led directly to 
the prime minister.” Levy, Turner 
and multi-millionaire entrepreneur 
Sir Christopher Evans, the third 
person to have been arrested and 
released during the police en¬ 
quiry, have denied acting illegal¬ 
ly, although all three are still in 
the eye of this particular storm. 
Blair “is increasingly likely to be 
called as a witness if charges are 
brought against senior aides” 
(January 28). 

Early this week, Downing Street 
blushes were not spared when it 
was revealed that email software 
employing military-level encryp- 



Ruth Turner arrested 


tion has been in regular use. This 
followed earlier denials that Scot¬ 
land Yard had indeed uncovered 
this secret second computer sys¬ 
tem - from which, allegedly, a se¬ 
ries of emails relating to cash for 
honours had been deleted. So, 
while the police are gathering evi¬ 
dence, trying to follow an email 
trail, this might not exactly be help¬ 
ing their investigations into 
whether or not there has been an 
offence under the Honours (Pre¬ 
ventions of Abuses) Act. 

This prompted Angus MacNeil, 
the SNP MP who triggered the po¬ 
lice investigation in the first place, 
to renew his attack: “This makes it 
even more important that the prime 
minister tells us whether his staff 
have been using a second email 
system and, if so, was it this La¬ 
bour system? And have they giv¬ 
en the police full cooperation on 
this - have they told them about all 
the different computer systems?” 

Back in 1838, the People’s Char¬ 
ter, which gave birth to the great 
Chartist movement of the 1840s, 
called for the annual election of 
parliament, the only one of its de¬ 
mands still to be achieved. This 
still forms part of the communist 
minimum programme, along with 
the call for elected representatives 
to take the pay equivalent to that 
of a skilled worker and to be in¬ 
stantly recallable by their electors. 
Similar measures of accountabili¬ 
ty were previously supported by 
the Socialist Workers Party, but 
the SWP’s popular front turn in 
Respect has caused it to defer to 
the wishes of George Galloway 
and in practice oppose them. 

But it is no surprise that such is¬ 
sues of principle can be so easily 
dropped. After all, matters of de¬ 
mocracy and high politics are re¬ 
garded by the economistic left as 
the preserve of Labour, Tory and 
LiberalDemocrat politicians - noth¬ 
ing for us workers to worry about. 
We communists, on the other 
hand, stress extreme democracy 
and raise demands that go to the 
heart of the very existence of the 
UK monarchical state • 
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Revisiting Warwick 

Labour is turning to the unions once again to ease its financial problems. But will the union bureaucrats write 
more blank cheques? Alan Stevens calls for a political fightback 



PCSU strikers: militancy is not enough 


I n the wake of the ‘cash for hon- 
ours’scandalmostofLabour’s rich 
business backers have pulled the 
plug. Loans that might have been 
converted to donations on delivery of 
a seat in the Lords are now being 
called in. Large bank loans taken out 
to fundBlair’selection campaign have 
to be paid off. 

All of this means that Labour is now 
more financially dependent on union 
backing than for decades. The pro¬ 
portion of union money has risen 
from 46% to about 75% - that is, risen 
not in real terms, but relative to the 
massive decline in donations from fat- 
cat businessmen. Labour would be 
facing bankruptcy without big injec¬ 
tions of union money. And then there 
is the problem of funding the next 
general election campaign. 

This has prompted The Sunday 
Telegraph to declare: “Brothers tell 
Labour what they want in return for 
their millions” (January 27). As an ex¬ 
tension to the Warwick agreement of 
2004 the unions are now pushing for 
‘ Warwick!!’. I thinktbe DVD for War¬ 
wick I has been returned to Blockbust¬ 
ers - it just doesn’t play past the early 
promise. But before considering War¬ 
wick II let us recap. 

The so-called Warwick agreement 
struck between the leadership of the 
Labour Party and leading trade un¬ 
ions in July 2004 was, and still lingers 
on as, a pretty shoddy affair. The 
government, wavering not one jot 
from its project of attacking workers 
and promoting business interests, 
found it prudent to shake the grub¬ 
by hand of the union bureaucracy. 
With an election then looming, Blair 
wanted a cessation of hostilities - at 
least from the trade union side. Al¬ 
though a third term for Blair was not 
much indoubt, he needed union re¬ 
sources. Labour Party membership 
and morale had collapsed, there were 
resolutions attacking government 
policy, particularly over Iraq, on the 
agenda of the TUC conference, un¬ 
ions were cutting funding to Labour 
and he faced a potential row at the 
conference. Blair wanted the unions 
on message for the election and he 
needed millions of pounds from the 
trade union coffers for what was to 
be a very expensive contest. 

Despite all his problems Blair had an 
ace up his sleeve - the union bureauc- 
racies would bend over backwards to 
avoid any damage to Labour’s election 
prospects, no matter how remote de¬ 
feat might seem. Thoroughly wedded 
to social democracy even when both 
the ‘social’ and the ‘democracy’ were 
missing, union leaders just needed a 
pack^e that could be sold to disaffect¬ 
ed members. This too, after long plead¬ 
ing to be let in the tradesmen’s 
entrance for a hearing, was a chance 
to negotiate something - anything. 

So, cautious to a fault, the deal 
asked for was lame in the extreme - a 
mere tinkering on the margins. From a 
list of over 70 ‘demands’ about 56 
policy commitments were agreed. 
Most of these were not new - they 
were already policy, but had not act¬ 
ed on A few new points were added, 
but all the big issues for workers - 
ending private finance initiatives, the 
repeal of the anti-trade union laws, etc 
- were not up for discussion But this 
was enough to sing the praises of a 
deal that signified at long last some 


movement It was also enough for the 
big four unions to gang up against the 
motion demanding withdrawal from 
Iraq at the TUC and let Blair off the 
hook. In fact that year it was not so 
much the TUC conference as the 
Warwick agreement rally. 

We should not be overly critical of 
the trade union leaderships though. I 
am sure that the negotiations were 
tough and they did deserves some 
credit for wringing out a few minor 
promises. The union bureaucracies 
have their own inherent weaknesses 
and they all operate in their tradition¬ 
al role as mediators within the system 
of exploitation. The problem is that 
there was a tacit agreement through¬ 
out the union bureaucracies that there 
was no alternative to Blair (a return to 
some non-existent golden age of ‘old 
Labour’ is not on the cards). Hence, 
until Labour is ‘reclaimed’ we have to 
make sure we do not let the Tories in, 
no matter what theprice. This is a crip¬ 
pling weakness. However, this is part¬ 
ly a reflection of a weakness amongst 
the rank and file and most especially 
the left I will return to this later. 

In truth what have the unions been 
bargaining with, other than money 
and show-casing at conference? 
There is no significant rank and file 
organisation, no real fighting ability, 
no alternative programme - not even 
the old‘officialcommunist’ dreamof 
an alternative economic strategy. 
Even that represented merely a left 
current within the system of exploi¬ 
tation - but then union leaders could 
mediate between militant organised 
workers and employers and govern¬ 
ments. Today both government and 
employers have little need for medi¬ 
ation - there is very little by way of 
working class threat Even with the 
occasional protest like this week’s 
Public and Commercial Services Un¬ 
ion action, strikes are still at an all- 
time low and employers and 
government feel free to push their 
anti-working class measures pretty 
well uninterruptedly. 

What the unions thought they got 
with Warwick I was not much to start 


with. What they actually got was a 
lot less. Two and a half years on and 
most of the commitments are still just 
promises - a few minor pledges have 
been implemented, others partly imple- 
mented. The more important ones 
have been consistently blocked. 

Now, despite the pensions issue 
and the fight for jobs and pay in the 
civil service, it is not so much militan¬ 
cy or fighting back that lies behind 
new demands in any Warwick II - it is 
the financial crisis in New Labour and 
the developing prospect of a hung 
parliament next time round 

Even in these circumstances Gor- 
donBrown is sufficiently confident of 
unions toeing the line - he recently 
told them that using block votes 
against government policy at Labour 
party conferences cannot continue, so 
democracy (I use the term loosely) 
and commitment to policy do not 
count for much. 

Indeed despite arguments over un¬ 
ion votes, broken promises and a de¬ 
sire for something better than Blair the 
unions will be even less disposed to 
make waves for Labour, as the threat 
of a hung parliament or even a defeat 
looms. 

The democratic deficit revealed by 
the Iraq war extends far beyond the 
parliamentary system and ministers 
ignoring or blatantly blocking party 
policy. It extends into all facets of so¬ 
ciety, including the unions and most 
of the left. For union members who 
want to know what is in the union 
bosses’ minds for Warwick II it is eas¬ 
ier to find out in the Tory press. 

According to The Sunday Tele¬ 
graph it will include: 

• an end to the European working 
time directive opt-out (promised un¬ 
der Warwick I and ignored); 

• an end to ‘creeping privatisation’ of 
hospitals, schools and other public 
services; 

• renationalisation of railways, airtraf- 
fic control and other privatised pub¬ 
lic services’ 

• axing of foundation and trust 
schools 

• higher redundancy pay and new la¬ 


bour laws similar to France and Ger¬ 
many 

• creation of labour courts where em¬ 
ployees could contest redundancy 
and low pay 

• a “more dynamic and intervention¬ 
ist” government strategy to “revive 
manufacturing industry”. 

This list is likely to be highly selec¬ 
tive - like Warwick I the actual content 
is probably much larger and what 
might eventually be agreed could well 
be similarly on the margins of what is 
needed. 

With the big four unions acting as 
a political bloc and practically substi¬ 
tuting for the TUC, these few leaders 
can draw up ‘demands’ in committee 
rooms for the whole movement. War¬ 
wick II will probably be a repeat of 
Warwick I and the attacks will go on 
without much interruption. 

However, there are a few bright 
spots. The TGWU seems to have a bit 
more of a plan than most others. Many 
unions are putting tremendous efforts 
into building membership but with the 
TGWU it is on a qualitatively higher 
level. Whereas the emphasis within 
Unison is on numbers, within the 
TGWU there seems to be a genuine 
attempt to rebuild a strong shop stew¬ 
ards base. The T&G wants industrial 
muscle (and incidentally effective re¬ 
cruiting power). Aside from being a 
better survival strategy, the develop¬ 
ment of a fighting structure means the 
ability to go into negotiations with 
better bargaining power. The TGWU 
at least wants to do better. But even 
this is not enough. 

What is desperately needed is an 
independent working class alternative. 
We need a strategic programme that 
starts to turn the tide in our favour. 
That can only mean a revolutionary 
programme and revolutionary party, a 
Communist Party. This is no easy mat¬ 
ter, of course - such a party has to be 
forged in a long process of struggle. 

However, objectively conditions 
are ripening for this to come about. 
But in order to take advantage of this 
we need the subjective will, not least 
among the existing left groups. The 


CPGB has been arguing for partyism 
for more than two decades. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the larger left groups stand as 
a barrier to this process. They stand 
in the way of independent working 
class struggle. 

The Socialist Workers Party apes 
the popular front politics of the old 
‘offic ial ’ CPGB but at a far lower level. 
The Socialist Party can talk left, but in 
practice its members behave just like 
any other trade union bureaucrat 
once they win the leadership - look at 
the PCSU. Both the SWP and SP, in¬ 
stead of fighting for genuine class 
independence, campaign for a re¬ 
hashed party of the old Labour type, 
which, if it ever happened, would sim¬ 
ply repeat all the old betrayals. 

Rank and file militants who do want 
to fight back in a coherent way are left 
disarmed with only the warmed over 
social democratic fare offeredby trade 
union bureaucrats as a programme. 
The Socialist Caucus in the PCSU 
were probably right to break from the 
main left grouping dominated by the 
collaborationist politics of the SP but 
programmatically they are all at sea. 
Greater militancy may work in small 
sectional disputes or even in whole 
departments, but they are very prone 
to being picked off. They also, like 
every other section of the trade un¬ 
ions, have no real fighting capacity in 
tenns of cohering and leading the 
membership in a systematic way. 

Militants are facing attacks that are 
systematic and generalised - directed 
against the entire working class of 
which they are just a small section. 
The SP’spragmatic ‘solution’ofbank- 
ing small gains is virtually indistin¬ 
guishable from that of the right. But 
militancy that has no direction (and 
no fighting contingents) a la SWP will 
not deliver the goods either. 

There are no quick fixes - our class 
cannot begin to get out of this mess 
until we begin the process of build¬ 
ing a working class party that fights 
around its own independent pro¬ 
gramme. This is the immediate task of 
all genuine revolutionaries and work¬ 
ing class militants • 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Collusion - policy of the 


The official report into collusion between loyalist death squads and the Bntish state only confirms what was 
common knowledge, writes Liam O Ruairc of the Irish Republican Socialist Party. He also notes (below) that the 
report has been used by Sinn Fein leader Geriy Adams to justify cooperation with the Northern Ireland police 


O n January 22, the police om¬ 
budsman for Northern Ireland 
published her report on collu¬ 
sion between the police and the 
Mount Vernon Ulster Volunteer Force 
death squad in the 1991-2003 period 
The report found that special branch 
officers knew their infonner, Mark 
Haddock, and his gang were involved 
in over a dozen murders, and not only 
allowed him to continue his killing 
spree: they protected him from inves¬ 
tigation by police colleagues and paid 
him(atleast)£79,840forbisworkas a 
police agent 

His monthly retainer was even in¬ 
creased from £100 to £160 in 1993 
shortly after he had been identified as 


the main suspect in the murder of a 
catholic woman known as ‘the Good 
Samaritan killing’. Officers also creat¬ 
ed false interview notes, destroyed 
evidence and ‘babysat’ Haddock dur¬ 
ing police interviews. Searches for 
UVF anns were blocked by special 
branch for no valid reason and intelli¬ 
gence was withheld - for example, in¬ 
formation about a planned bomb 
attack on a S inn Fein office in Mona¬ 
ghan in 1997 wasnotpassed on to the 
Garda. 1 

The police ombudsman’s report is 
significant for a number of reasons. 
First, it concludes that collusion was 
sanctioned at a very high level: “It 
would be easy to blame the junior of¬ 


ficers’ conduct... and indeed they are 
not blameless. However, they could 
not have operated as they did with¬ 
out the knowledge and support at the 
highest levels of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary and Police Service of 
Northern Ireland” (“Right to the top” 
was the headline of The Belfast Tele¬ 
graph of January 22). 

Secondly it finds that this may not 
have been an isolated pattern. Collu¬ 
sion was not restricted to this place 
and that period 

Thirdly, there was an attempted 
cover-up. Key police records were 
destroyed, preventing senior police 
officers from being held to account, 
and false interview notes were creat¬ 


ed: “This was not an oversight, but 
was a deliberate strategy that had the 
effect of avoiding proper accountabil- 
ity.” 

Halfof theretired RUCofficers con¬ 
tacted by the ombudsman’s office did 
not respond to the enquiry. Two re¬ 
tired assistant chief constables, sev¬ 
en detective chief superintendents 
and two detective superintendents 
were among 40 officers who refused 
to he interviewed. Those who accept¬ 
ed provided evasive, contradictory, 
farcical and untrue answers and de¬ 
layed requests for information for up 
to two and a half years. 

Fourthly, files were sent to the di¬ 
rector of public prosecutions, but no 


charges have been brought. This 
clearly challenges media and academ¬ 
ic presentation of collusion as being 
a matter of individual ‘bad apples’. 
Allegations of collusion between loy¬ 
alist death squads and security forc¬ 
es go back right to the early 70s. 2 
They were usually dismissed by main¬ 
stream media as republican conspira¬ 
cy theories. Matters were made more 
difficult by the fact that they some¬ 
times relied on highly disputed sourc¬ 
es. 3 When evidence for collusion was 
irrefutable, commentators minimised 
its extent, arguing that it was the ex¬ 
ception rather than the norm. 

Various investigations, however, 
are increasingly pointing towards the 


SF constitutional transformation complete 


A Sinn Fein ard fheis (confer¬ 
ence) on January 28 voted to 
support the Police Service of 
Northern Ireland (PSNI) and the crim¬ 
inal justice system; appoint party rep¬ 
resentatives to the policing board and 
district policing partnership boards; 
and actively encourage everyone in 
the community to cooperate fully with 
the police services and criminal justice 
institutions in tackling crime in all ar¬ 
eas. In November 2006, the party had 
already signed up to the 26-counties 
policing committees. Sinn Fein presi¬ 
dent Gerry Adams insisted that “Re¬ 
publicans have always been for 
policing. Republicans have always 
been for law and order.” 1 

The decision was hardly surpris¬ 
ing. In a recent editorial the Irish News 
noted: “If Sinn Fein is to complete its 
transition from a revolutionary group 
to a constitutional party which seeks 
to achieve positions in government on 
both sides of the border, support for 
policing has always been essential.” 2 
The Provos had to end what Demo¬ 
cratic UnionistParty MEPJimAllister 
has called their “schizophrenic ap¬ 
proach to the rule of law”. 

The contradiction revolves around 
the fact that, while the party was pre¬ 
pared to administer British rule, it re¬ 
fused to accept British policing 
structures in thenorth. Sinn Fein want¬ 
ed ministers making the laws, while re¬ 
fusing to endorse the forces in charge 
of implementing them. In the words of 
Paul Maguire, “This was an absurd 
and illogical political position. One 
either rejects the legitimacy of a state 
or accepts it One cannot reject the 
legitimacy of one arm of the state and 
accept the legitimacy of another. Sinn 
F ein was trying to have its cake and 
eat it” 3 The 1998 Belfast agreement 
made it quite clear that signatories 
would have to accept new internal 
policing arrangements. The Provi¬ 
sional movement had to accept the 
state’s monopoly of legitimate vio¬ 
lence. 

Some weeks back, Tony Blair stat¬ 
ed that a move to support the police, 
given that republicans “have spent a 
lifetime fighting it”, would be of “pro¬ 
found significance”: “There is no 
doubt that the Sinn Fein leadership 
wants to make the commitment on 
policing (...) I recall time and again 
being told that the IRA would never 
decommission; they would never give 
up violence; they would never com¬ 
mit to exclusively peaceful means. But 


they have done all these things. Sinn 
Fein has demonstratedone of the most 
remarkable examples of leadership I 
have come across in modern politics. 
It has been historic and it has been 
real.” 4 

In an article written just before his 
death earlier this month, Ulster Volun¬ 
teer Force leader David Ervine under¬ 
lined the magnitude of the shift: “The 
endgame was always going to shake 
up the republican movement and its 
supporters. It is, after all, the final ac¬ 
ceptance by republicans of Northern 
Ireland as a viable and integral part of 
the UK It is also the final acceptance 
by republicans that no authority oth¬ 
er than state authority is either practi¬ 
cable or tolerable. It is worth 
consideration that if Adams pulls it off 
at the ard fheis, a real line in history 
will have been drawn.” 5 

A triumphant Ian Paisley junior al¬ 
ready claimed late last year: “We 
couldn’t kill them, but we can destroy 
them and their ideology.” A republi¬ 
can who accepts the police is no long¬ 
er a republican, he said: “Look who’s 
under pressure tonight: the traitors in 
Sinn Fein - traitors to republicanism! 
Rejoice, our enemy is turning against 
themselves.” In an email to a convict¬ 
ed loyalist, Jeffrey Donaldson writes: 
“These decisions are a million miles 
away from 1916 and the declaration of 
a 32-county republic. In short, the IRA 
has lost the battle for a united Ire¬ 
land.” 6 

Alex Kane of the Ulster Unionist 
Party wrote in the pro-unionist daily 
News Letter. “The IRA has ended the 
futile ‘armed struggle’. Partition has 
been recognised. Republicans will 
cooperate with unionists in Stormont 
The ongoing British presence (along 
with the new MI5 centre) is accepted 
as a factof life. The PSNI andthe Brit¬ 
ish justice and judicial systems will be 
given the thumbs-up from Sinn Fein 
in a few days time. Short of burning 
the tricolour and hoisting the union 
flag over Connolly House, there isn’t 
much more that Sinn Fein could do to 
admit that Northern Ireland, unionism 
and the present United Kingdom are 
here and here to stay.” 7 

Yet for a faction of unionism this is 
not enough East Derry DUPMP Gre¬ 
gory Campbell insisted that more was 
required than formal recognition and 
participation in policing structures: 
the Provisionals would be judged on 
their work with the police to stamp out 
any remaining republican organisa¬ 


tion still engaging in armed struggle 
against the British state. When asked 
if he would call on Sinn Fein to report 
so-called ‘dissident’ activity to the 
police, he replied: “That will be a part 
of our test for them after the ard fheis. 
We have a series of things to put into 
practice to test them to see if their 
support for policing means anything. 
They can’t turn a blind eye on crimi¬ 
nals because they are former col¬ 
leagues.” 8 

That applies to all crime in the re¬ 
publican community, saidCampbell. In 
particular Sinn Fein must finger any¬ 
one known to be behind fuel launder¬ 
ing and similar crimes, as well as 
reporting the killers of Belfast man 
Rohert McCartney who was murdered 
in January 2005. 

Similarly DUPMEPJim A1 lister de¬ 
clares that any “mere verbal commit¬ 
ment” should be “tested and tried 
over a credible period”. Among those 
tests he suggested disbandment of 
the IRA as an indispensable part of 
proof of support for the rule of law, the 
return of “ill-gotten gains”, including 
the deeds of the Northern Bank rob¬ 
bery, encouragement to join the PSNI 
and an increased conviction rate. 9 

The Provisional leadership tries to 
sell the decision by telling its grass¬ 
roots that its move into policing struc¬ 
tures represents a new site of struggle, 
that it is a strategic advance which will 
enable it to wrest power from ‘the se- 
curocrats’ and by pointing to the pos¬ 
sibility of a Sinn Fein minister of 
policing or justice when those pow¬ 
ers are devolved. 10 

However, the transfer of ‘counter- 
terrorist’ intelligence from the police 
to MI5 means at present that any such 
minister would have no effective con¬ 
trol over counter-terrorist operations 
in Northern Ireland. Sinn Fein is col¬ 
luding with the British state to hide 
the fact MI5 has been given an ex¬ 
panded role in the north to take su¬ 
preme control of all counter-terrorist 
intelligence with virtually no account¬ 
ability or outside control. 

The Social Democratic and Labour 
Party’s Mark Durkan correctly points 
out that the Provisional agenda is in 
fact allowing the British government 
to set the clock back on policing. Un¬ 
der the Patten reforms (132 ofits 175 
recommendations have already been 
implemented), the PSNI is obliged by 
law to open all its files to the police 
ombudsman in any investigation, 
whereas under the Blair-Adams deal, 


the ombudsman will not be able to 
investigate MI5. 11 In fact, the Patten 
reforms and the Belfast agreement 
offered even less than the Sun- 
ningdale agreement in failing to pro¬ 
vide an all-Ireland authority on 
policing. (The appointment of Lord 
Carlile, who supported no-jury 
Diplock courts and backed the 90- 
day detention without trial of terror¬ 
ist suspects in Britain, to a role in 
annually reviewing MI5 in the north, 
was bizarrely hailed as a victory by 
Sinn Fein. 12 ) 

According to The Observer, “Tony 
Blair’s statement onMI5 this month 
isn’t ‘a very major step’ towards get¬ 
ting MI5 out of Ireland, as Sinn Fein 
claims. In fact, far from leaving Ireland, 
MI5 is building brand new £100 mil¬ 
lion headquarters in Palace Barracks 
in Hollywood outside Belfast.” 

The paper quotes Durkan as say¬ 
ing: “MI5’s role will undermine the 
whole point of Patten, which was to 
grant some democratic control and 
scrutiny over security policies. If the 
status quo remains, any future minis¬ 
ter of justice or policing will have no 
access, let alone control of, a crucial 
part of security policy.” 13 

Liam Clarke writes in The Sunday 
Times'. “A policing minister will not 
have sweeping powers like running 
the security apparatus in any case. 
His/her greatest power will be intro¬ 
ducing legislation, such as a bill to end 
50% remission for sex offenders; but 
the policing minister cannot give or¬ 
ders to the chief constable. There has 
not even been a new breakthrough on 
the controversial plastic bullets - there 
still needs to be a total ban on those 
weapons. So-called ‘civic policing’ 
under the new arrangements will not 
end ‘political policing’.” 14 

The Provisional movement’s at¬ 
tempt to change the policing and jus¬ 
tice system from within is congenitally 
flawed. An active republican and 
former member of the Provisional 
movement writes in the Communist 
Party of Ireland journal: “In many in¬ 
stances of political action it’s a case 
of not what you do, but why you do 
it. The Sinn Fein ard chomhairle [ex¬ 
ecutive] motion that republicans back 
An Garda a s well as the PSNI without 
any equivalent Patten-type reforms is 
an indication that a republican en¬ 
dorsement of Taw and order’ is being 
sought for all the wrong reasons ... 

“Any notion that Sinn Fein or any¬ 
body else can enter the most reaction¬ 


ary institution of power in the Six 
Counties, while the British maintain 
ultimate control and subvert its rea¬ 
son for existing, is naive ... As Karl 
Marx once stated, ‘The working class 
cannot simply lay hold of the ready¬ 
made state machinery and wield it for 
its own purpose’.” 15 

Experience shows that, once you 
attempt to create change from with¬ 
in, the parameters of the system cre¬ 
ate constraints which prevent 
political actors from transforming it 
Oneein, the party’s room for manoeu¬ 
vre will become much more con¬ 
strained than if it were applying 
pressure from without It is not the 
British state which will have to obey 
republican rules, but tire other way 
around. Accepting and endorsing the 
policing and justice system is not a 
republican strategy - it is a British 
state and unionist demand. They 
have already determined the rules of 
the game. Attempts to change the 
system from within will only result in 
republicans being stuck on the oth¬ 
er side of the barricade. 

The paradox at the heart of the S inn 
Fein position is one of claiming to be 
republican while at the same time be¬ 
ing prepared to support political po¬ 
licing that will put republicans in jails 
for armed resistance to the British 
state. If the party is not prepared to 
perfonn such functions at the behest 
of the British state and the DUP, then 
it will never attain the justice ministry. 
Sinn Fein embracing the British PSNI 
is not a sign of republican success, 
but is a mark of its failure • 
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Geiry Adams: Which side is he on? 


fact that collusion was an institution¬ 
al phenomenon. On November 29 
2006, an Irish parliamentary sub-com¬ 
mittee concluded in its report: “We 
now have enough information to be 
fully satisfied not only that [collusion] 
occurred, but that it was widespread.” 
The sub-committee (part of the Joint 
Oireachtas Committee on Justice) was 
considering Henry Barron’s report - 
which was published in July - on nine 
incidents claiming 18 lives; including 
the bombing of Kay’s Tavern in Dun¬ 
dalk, the Three Star Inn in Castle - 
blaney, and the attack on the Miami 
Sbowband. The sub-committee found 
acts of “international terrorism” in¬ 
volving British security forces. It was 
“horrified” that people employed by 
the British authorities to protect peo¬ 
ple were “engaged in the creation of 
violence and the butchering of inno¬ 
cent victims”. 4 

An independent international pan¬ 
el of legal experts examined 25 cases 
of suspected loyalist paramilitary vi- 
olence in Northern Ireland during 
1972-77, involving a total of 76 mur¬ 
ders. In 24 of the 25 cases and 74 of 
the 76 murders, evidence suggests 
collusion by members of the RUC or 
Ulster Defence Regiment. 5 

Earlier reports pointed in a similar 
direction. Retired Canadian judge Pe¬ 
ter Cory’s reports on a number of con¬ 
troversial killings found evidence for 
collusion 6 The publication of just 15 
pages of Metropolitan police commis¬ 
sioner John Stephen’s 3,000-page re¬ 
port on April 17 2003 showed how 
British agents targeted republicans 
for the loyalist death squads and pro¬ 
vided them with intelligence to under¬ 
take their activities. 7 London refused 
to cooperate with the Irish govern¬ 
ment’s Barron investigation into the 
Dublin and Monaghan bombings of 
May 17 1974 which left 33 people 
dead, the biggest loss of life during the 
‘troubles’. British collusion in the 
bombings had always been docu¬ 
mented. 8 

Files recently unearthed in the na¬ 
tional archives in London provided 
the first documented evidence of 
large-scale collusion and confirmed 
successive prime ministers were made 
aware of it A key military intelligence 
file from 1973 entitled ‘Subversion in 
the UDR’ estimated that 5%-15% of 
UDRsoldiers were linked to loyalists. 
The document added that the “best 
single source of weapons, and only 
significant source of modern weap¬ 
ons, for protestant extremist groups, 
has been the UDR” , 9 

It is also claimed that more than 200 
army rifles and sub-machine guns 
passed into loyalist hands after being 
listed as either stolen or lost. A memo 
of abriefing in September 1975 involv¬ 
ing prime minister Harold Wilson and 
Tory leader Margaret Thatcher 
records: “Unfortunately there were 
certain elements in the police who 
were very close to the UVF, and who 
were prepared to hand over informa¬ 
tion, for example, to Mr [Ian] Paisley. 
The army’s judgment was that the 
UDR were heavily infiltrated by ex¬ 
tremist protestants.” 10 

The British state is attempting to 
cover up its actions. Its reaction to 
Judge Corry’s call in 2004 for an in¬ 
quiry into murders in which he found 
indications of collusion was to rush 
through a lawmaking it impossible for 
the truth to be uncovered To prevent 
inquiries the government introduced 
the 2005 Inquiries Act to wreck the 
1921 Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) 
Act. 

Reputable journalists who have 
written extensively on loyalism - Dav- 
idMcKittrickor Henry McDonald, for 


example - have always argued that the 
campaigns by loyalist death squads 
had been spontaneous and autono¬ 
mous; that they had not been created 
or controlled by the British state. This 
can be questioned by asking wheth¬ 
er the campaign waged by loyalist 
death squads would have had the 
same intensity had they not been 
armed, trained and directed by secu¬ 
rity forces. In the six-year period from 
January 1982 to December 1987, loy¬ 
alists killed 71 people, 49 of those be¬ 
ing “sectarian assassinations”. In the 
six years from January 1988 to their 
ceasefire on October 13 1994, they 
were responsible for 229 deaths, 207 
of which were sectarian. 11 

During the 1980s, loyalist groups 
had been responsible for about 25% 

National archives 
in London 
provided the first 
documented 
evidence of 
large-scale 
collusion 

of conflict-related deaths, but from the 
early 1990s onwards they were re¬ 
sponsible for well over 50%, outgun- 
ning republicans. That is an absolute 
increase of over 300% and a relative 
increase of over 100%. How was that 
possible? Corry’s report found that the 
British army had funded an arms-buy- 
ing trip by loyalist agent, Brian Nel¬ 
son, to South Africa in the mid-1980s. 
This consignment of illegal weapons, 
which Ulster Defence Association 
intelligence officer Nelson had been 
instrumental in acquiring, arrived in 
the north of Ireland in January 1988. 
The vast majority of today’s loyalist 
anus stockpiles were imported by 
Nelson with the knowledge of the 
British anny. Ballistic records show 
that at least 95 people were directly 
killed in that period by South African 
weapons. 12 

British intelligence has a significant 
responsibility for reviving loyalist 
death squads, which were largely 
moribundby the mid-1980s. 13 Forex- 
ample, Johnny Adair’sUlster Freedom 
F ighters - and Haddock’s UVF gang - 
were responsible for nearly all sectar¬ 
ian murders of catholics in north Bel¬ 
fast in the 1990s.Both gangs were run 
by RUC special branch. Adair’s UFF 
unit would become one of the most 
prolific loyalist killing machines in the 
history of the north, responsible for 
more than 30 murders. 

Retired CID detective Johnston 
Brown, whose evidence secured the 
conviction of Johnny Adair in 1995, 


believes the loyalist killer could have 
been put behind bars “years earlier”: 
“Virtually all of the evidence used to 
convict Adair was available years 
before he was actually brought to 
book,” Brown told the Sunday Busi¬ 
ness Post. “I have to wonder why the 
authorities sat on that information for 
so long.” 14 Leading loyalist and 
Adair’s right-hand man John White 
turned out to be a police informer. 15 

Plenty of other leading loyalists 
have been found out to be agents. 
Torrens Knight, who was part of the 
loyalist gang which sprayed the Ris¬ 
ing Sun bar in the village of Greysteel 
with bullets, killing eight people and 
injuring 19 in the ‘trick or treat’ mas¬ 
sacre on Halloween night 1993, and 
had murdered four catholic workmen 
in nearby Castlerock seven months 
earlier, was paid an annual salary of 
£50,000 as an informer. 16 

The vast majority of victims target¬ 
ed by loyalist death squads were cath¬ 
olic civilians with no involvement in 
politics or republicanism. The purpose 
was to terrorise them into pressuris¬ 
ing republicans to call off their armed 
struggle. They were largely success¬ 
ful, although murders carried out by 
loyalist death squads certainly facili¬ 
tated the peace process and acceler¬ 
ated the Provisional IRA ceasefire of 
1994. 

The question is, would all this have 
been possible without British state 
collusion? • 
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RELIGION 



Gerry Downing looks at the origins of monotheism and assesses the attitude of communists towards believers 


A braham Leon’s book The 
Jewish question: a Marxist 
analysis has Hie following to 
say about the Jewish religion: 
“Whereas Catholicism expresses the 
interests of the landed nobility and 
of the feudal order, while Calvinism 
(or Puritanism) represents those of 
the bourgeoisie or capitalism, Juda¬ 
ism mirrors the interests of a pre¬ 
capitalist mercantile class.” 

Leon quotes Marx approvingly 
from On the Jewish question : “We 
must not start with religion in order 
to explain Jewish history; on the 
contrary the preservation of the 
Jewish religion or nationality can be 
explained only by the ‘real Jew’, that 
is to say by the Jew in his economic 
and social role.” 

The view that the ‘ancient He¬ 
brews’, which refers in the first place 
to Abraham’s tribe of nomadic 
sheep-herders, believed in one ab¬ 
stract, invisible god is incorrect. This 
is mythology, which projects modern 
values and ideas onto an ancient so¬ 
ciety to prove some linear continui¬ 
ty. In fact ideas of a deity and 
religious beliefs have changed out of 
all recognition since 1900 BC. 

Abraham’s nomadic Hebrews set¬ 
tled in a small part of Canaan about 
1900 BC and remained semi-nomad¬ 
ic. Their chief god was El. Yahweh 
(Jehovah) was the god of the Ca- 
naanites. Later historical revisions 
ignored El and gave Yahweh as the 
only god of the Israelites. In fact 
during the time of the two kingdoms 
Yahweh was the northern god and El 
the southern god They had no idea 
of a single god and such an idea did 
notexistin the planetatthe time. The 
religion of Abraham was polytheism, 
not monotheism. 

The religion of Moses 

The religion of Moses was more ad¬ 
vanced and did not advocated con¬ 
stant warfare to destroy the gods of 
other tribes, as long as they did not 
interfere with Yahweh’s domain. It 
was the development of a municipal 
god to replace and include Abra¬ 
ham’s tribal gods. The Hebrews had 
left the land of Canaan because of 
famine and came into closer contact 
with the more advanced culture of 
the Nile. There is no historical evi¬ 
dence that they ever settled in 
Egypt. In fact the historical record 
for tlie reign of Ramesses II is well 
nigh complete and there is no men¬ 
tion of any major exodus of slaves 
from the kingdom. 

They did not assimilate into this 
culture because their nomadic animal 
husbandry would not allow it. The 
Bible tale that Moses was raised as 
an Egyptian nobleman because he 
was found floating in a basket in the 
Nile by Pharaoh’s daughter is prob¬ 
ably simply a means of saying that 
the leaders of the Hebrews adopted 
some of their religious views from the 
Egyptians. 

Where did the religion of the 
Egyptians come from? There is a 
quote from Marx that explains: “The 
necessity for predicting the rise and 
fall of the Nile created Egyptian as¬ 
tronomy, and with it the domination 
of the priests as directors of agri¬ 
culture.” 1 

God made himself known to Mo¬ 
ses not from the burning bush or 
from the posterior of Yahweh, but 


from the social necessity of the 
Egyptian peasants to know when 
the Nile would flood so they could 
regulate their seasonal activity of 
sowing and harvesting. And only 
the priests knew that. The peasants 
had no idea how they knew this and 
the priests were not going to tell 
them because knowledge was in¬ 
deed power. So the ignorant peas¬ 
ants readily believed that the priests 
were passing on the knowledge of 
when this was to happen because 
only god could know that and the 
priests must therefore be his repre¬ 
sentatives. The pharaoh was a god 
because he was the chief priest who 
knew everything, although there 
quickly arose a certain, often ill-de¬ 
fined, separation between religious 
and secular rule. This was not sim¬ 
ply a conscious con trick, but a so¬ 
cial necessity. 

Whilst the Israelites lived in Egypt, 
the pharaoh Akhenaton had at¬ 
tempted to impose an early fonn of 
monotheism in the fonn of worship 
of the sun god, Aton, but the soci¬ 
ety reverted to their traditional 
gods on his death, and he himself 
had insisted on remaining a god. 
The advance to a multi-people 
empire and towards monotheism 
was thwarted for that time and the 
city built by Akhenaton in honour 
of the new god fell into ruins af¬ 
ter his death. But the time for 
these ideas had arrived and was 
bound to circulate in an advanced 
culture like Egypt. 

Moses supposedly created the Arc 
of the Covenant at Mount Sinai, whe re 
the god of Israel dwelt after the exo¬ 
dus. True, he was only visible as a 
sunburst, but, as he lived in that 
wooden box, he was remarkable small 
and not very abstract. Moses devel¬ 
oped a primitive fonn of monotheism, 
dispensing with the multitude of less¬ 
er gods like the golden calf, in his own 
society and for his people alone. Yah¬ 
weh was, after all, only the god of Is¬ 
rael. The religion of Moses was 
inspired by Egyptian culture, but re¬ 
tained the old Hebrew tribal deity. In 
fact the majorityofthe ‘Israelites’ who 
departed inthe exodus may have been 
Egyptians. 

Moses elaborated the Ten Com¬ 
mandments as new precepts to form 
the legal basis of a settled and more 
peaceful community. It was not a re¬ 
ligion of one god overseeing all the 
peoples of the world onto whom hu¬ 
manity projected their idealised 
selves. It was a halfway house that 
had not yet developed the notion of 
one god for everybody. They just 
did not consider such a state possi¬ 
ble because it was not possible at 
that stage. It was the later rise of 
great multi-people empires that 
posed this question. 

Pau I Laf argue 

Over a hundred years ago, Paul La- 
fargue, explained the evolution of the 
belief in one god thus: 

“The idea of god, planted and ger¬ 
minated in the human brain by the 
unknown elements of the natural en¬ 
vironment andthe social environment, 
is not something invariable: it varies 
on the contrary according to time and 
place; it evolves in proportion, as the 
mode of production develops, trans¬ 
forming the social environment. 

“God, for the Greeks, the Romans 


and other ancient peoples, had his 
dwelling in a given spot and exist¬ 
ed only to be useful to his adorers 
and hurtful to their enemies; each 
family had its private gods, the spir¬ 
it of deified ancestors, and each city 
had its municipal or state god. The 
municipal god or goddess dwelt in 
the temple consecrated to him or 
her and was incorporated into the 
image which often was a block of 
wood or a stone; he or she was in¬ 
terested in the fate of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the city, of these alone. The 
ancestral gods concerned them¬ 
selves only with family affairs. The 
Jehovah of the Bible was a god of 
this kind; he lodged in a wooden 
box called the Arc of the Covenant; 
which was carried along when the 
tribes changed their location; they 
put it at the head of the army, that 
Jehovah might fight for his people; 
if he chastised them cruelly for their 
infractions of his law, he also ren¬ 
dered them many services, as the 
Old testament reports. 

“... The Greeks and Romans, like 
the Jews and the first Christians, had 
no thought of their god being the 
only god of creation: the Jews be¬ 
lieved in Moloch, Baal and other 
gods of the nations with which they 
warred as firmly as in Jehovah ... The 
municipal divinities, which belonged 
to the warlike cities of antiquity, al¬ 
ways at strife with neighbouring peo¬ 
ples, could not answer tire religious 
needs which mercantile production 
created in the bourgeois democracies 
of the commercial and industrial cit¬ 
ies, obliged on the contrary to main¬ 
tain pacific relations with the 
surrounding nations. The necessities 
of commerce and industry forced the 
new-bom bourgeoisie to de-munici¬ 
palise the city divinities and create 
cosmopolitan gods ... These new 
divinities, Isis, Demeter, Dionysos, 
Mithra, Jesus, etc ... still took on a 
human form, though the need was 
beginning to be felt for a supreme 
being which should not be anthro¬ 
pomorphic; but it is not until the cap¬ 
italist epoch that the idea of an 
amorphous god has imposed itself, 
as a consequence of the impersonal 
form taken on by the property of cor¬ 
porations.” 2 

Lafargue here clearly spells out the 
reasons for the rise and development 
of monotheism: commercial necessi¬ 
ty to trade peacefully. This had su¬ 
perseded the previous necessity, 
which was to advance by capturing 
your neighbour’s territory by war. 
Notions of god and versions of mon¬ 
otheism continued to be developed 
from the ancient primitive municipal 
monotheism of middle antiquity to the 
sophisticated supreme being of the 
French Revolution and Hegel’s ‘ab¬ 
solute idea’, as humanity’s produc¬ 
tive forces gave rise to new social 
necessities. 

Trade routes 

Lookatany mapof trade routes from 
antiquity to the modem epoch. Al¬ 
most all show major routes through 
or near tire ancient land of Palestine. 
It was the land of the Canaanites, a 
great trading people. The invading 
Philistines (who gave their name to 
Palestine) took on much of the cul¬ 
ture of the Canaanites, like the Isra¬ 
elites. They invented an alphabet 
because they needed to tally and 


record their trading activities, so the 
ship’s captain and crew would not 
rip them off. 

The Israelites learned to write 
from the Philistines (presumably 
between wars). So it is easy to un¬ 
derstand that the record of what 
happened to the Hebrews from Ab¬ 
raham to Moses is second-hand and 
written to suit the politics of a later 
epoch. From 1100 to 5 39 BC the 
Phoenicians - the name given to the 
northern Canaanites by the Greeks 
- traded and settled the Mediterra¬ 
nean lands, just as the Jews did lat¬ 
er and for the same reason: location 
and opportunity. It is entirely unre¬ 
markable that the Jews followed and 
developed this long tradition. 

It is part of the mythology of Juda¬ 
ism, developed by the Zionists, that a 
nomadic tribe could have been cultur¬ 
ally more advanced than the C anaan- 
ites because of their monotheism. The 
archaeological dig at Hazor, northern 
Israel (1955-58) settled all these argu¬ 
ments against the fundamentalists. 
Modern dating techniques enabled 
the archaeologists to outline a precise 
chronology. In the 13th century BC 
Joshua led the Israelite hosts which 
defeated Jabin’s city ofHazor(thebib- 
lical account that places the battle lat¬ 
er under judge Deborah’s leadership 
was proved incorrect) and burned it 
to the ground. 

“Then, in a very long processes, 
some of those sites began to be reset¬ 
tled by the still nomadic Israelites, who 
slowly but surely turned the settle¬ 
ments into proper cities, particularly 
from the time of the Kings onward.” 3 

Further excavations discovered a 
foundation deposit, which consisted 
of a jug containing a figurine of a war 
deity. This was immediately prior to 
the rebuilding of the city by Solomon 
soon after 1000 BC. This is a classic 
example of a more advanced people 
being conquered by a primitive but 
more warlike people, who thenassim- 
ilated the religious culture and cus¬ 
toms of the defeated people over a 
period. They adopted some of their 
gods like Baal and Hastoret. 

The kingdom of the House of Dav¬ 
id arose around 100OBC.Yossi Swartz 
wrote: “The priests of the kingdom 
tried, according to the records in the 
Old testament, but without much suc¬ 
cess, to enforce the belief in one god, 
Yahweh. How could these priests en¬ 
force the god who resided in Jerusa¬ 
lem, on the people of a village who 
believed that they must serve their 
local god who does not have to travel 
far to punish them?” 4 

Following the return of the Israel¬ 
ites to the land of Canaan the next 
great learning experience was the de¬ 
feat of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar and 
the exile of the ruling class to Baby¬ 
lon. There they learned the most ad¬ 
vanced trading practices from the 
most advanced civilisation of the age, 
the Babylonians. Here the most impor¬ 
tant Talmud was written which laid 
down the religious, social and politi¬ 
cal norms to enable a trading and 
money-based ruling elite to function 
without continual inner conflicts. 

Yossi Swartz explains: “The defeat 
of Israel by the Assyrians in the 8th 
century BC led to the assimilation of 
the Israelite peasants into other na¬ 
tions, and hence the legend of the 
10 lost tribes. 5 Two hundred years 
later the Babylonians destroyed the 


kingdom of Judah and the Jewish ar- 
istocracy was exiled to Babylon. 
During the Persian empire estab¬ 
lished by Cyrus, this aristocracy 
was sent back to Palestine as polit¬ 
ical agents of the empire.” 6 

Modern Jewish culture 

This was the real beginning of mod¬ 
em Jewish culture. During the Baby¬ 
lonians exile the prophet, called Isaiah 
the Second because of similarities 
with the first Isaiah, elaborated the 
modem Jewish god His monotheism 
was universal and not held in by na¬ 
tional boundaries. The old God of Is¬ 
rael was a sunburst in a wooden box, 
which the Philistines were able to cap¬ 
ture. The new God of Israel had be¬ 
come too widely travelled and too 
ambitious to be confined in a small 
land, let alone in a wooden box. He 
badto he made suitable for a far-flung 
trading people, most of whom now 
lived in tire diaspora. 

However, despite this develop¬ 
ment, elements of the exclusive ide¬ 
as that went back to Abraham’s 
Yahweh survive to this day and 
have re-emerged over the centuries 
whenever the Jews found them¬ 
selves embattled. 

The ready acceptance of the new 
monotheism proved that its time had 
come. Cyrus, the victorious Persian 
king, defeated and subjugated all the 
mercantile trading rivals of the Jews 
(the Philistines and Phoenicians/Ca- 
naanites) and they now seized control 
of the trade routes as his agents and 
then spread throughout the territory 
of successive imperial powers as trad¬ 
ers and merchants. Martin Gilbert’s 
Jewish history atlas gives us a picture 
of what the next period was like. His 
maps show growth of the diaspora 
(500 BC to 100 AD). 

The Jews, he says, “moved about 
freely as traders” and “established 
flourishing communities” under the 
protection of the Greek and Carthag¬ 
inian empires all along the coasts of 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, 
Gilbert writes. The Sinai frontier, near 
the ancient land of Goshen, the home 
of Jacob, Joseph and Moses, was re¬ 
populated by the pharaoh with 30,000 
Jews in 270 BC, the origins ofthe large 
Alexandrian Jewish community. 

The Jewish risings against Roman 
rule paint a very different picture than 
the standard Zionist one. The Jews 
revolted against Rome in Judea twice, 
in 66-73 AD under the leadership of 
the Zealots, and Bar Kochba in 132- 
35 AD. However, they rose up also in 
Cyrenaica (the land around modern 
Benghazi in Libya), in Syne on the 
Middle Nile, in the entire delta of the 
Nile, in Cyprus and in Mesopotamia 
(all between 115 and 117 AD), accord¬ 
ing to Gilbert’s map. 

Contrary to Zionist myths, the bru¬ 
tal suppression of the Bar Kochba 
revolt by the Roman general, Hadri¬ 
an, was not the origin of the diaspora. 
That was the trading lifestyle of the 
ancient Jews and the far earlier con¬ 
quests explained above. 

The bulk of world Jewry was al¬ 
ready far from home. The war be¬ 
tween the Romans and the Jews was 
a clash of cultures, which reflected 
conflicting economic interests. Basi¬ 
cally Rome was subduing the Medi¬ 
terranean lands to extract tributes to 
feed the ever growing parasitic no¬ 
bility and restless plebeian masses at 
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home and they wished to appropri¬ 
ate the money that flowed from the 
activities of Jewish traders and cash- 
crop farmers. 

Universal monotheism 

Bruno Bauer’s theses are by far the 
most logical on the history and origins 
of early Christianity. According to 
Bauer, Christianity was first postulat¬ 
ed by the Alexandrian Jew, Philo Ju¬ 
dea, and developed by the Roman 
Stoic philosopher, Seneca. 

Its fundamental tenets were: “the 
inborn sinfulness of man; the logos, 
the word, which is with god and is 
god and which becomes the media¬ 
tor between god and man; atonement 
not by sacrifice but by bringing 
one’s own heart to god; and finally 
the essential feature that the new re¬ 
ligious philosophy reverses the pre¬ 
vious world order, seeks its disciples 
amongst the poor, the miserable, the 
slaves and the rejected and despis¬ 
es the rich, the powerful and the priv¬ 
ileged - whence the precept to 
despise all worldly pleasure and to 
mortify the fresh ... And, as we see, 
we need only the keystone and we 
have the whole of Christianity in its 
basic features: the incarnation of the 
word becomes man in a definite per¬ 
son and his sacrifice on the cross for 
the redemption of sinful mankind.” 7 

In 313 AD the Roman emperor, 
Constantine, chose this religion 
above two others. It had been modi¬ 
fied since its development 300 years 
before from a primitive redistributive 
consumer communism of the poor 
Jews of the Roman empire to one that 
could suit the needs of Rome. Con¬ 
stantine found he could easily adapt 
Christianity to the pressing need to 
have a unifying ideology to bind to¬ 
gether and oppress a far-flung multi¬ 
people empire. 

This new Christian religion exclud¬ 
ed all other gods and forbade its fol¬ 
lowers frombelieving in them.As part 
of the dialectic of history Christianity 
also hailed the fall of the world of an¬ 
tiquity as a victory of the spirit over 
the flesh and the just reward for cor¬ 
ruption. It became the ideology for 
spreading the new empires that 
emerged out of the dark ages at the 
end of the first millennium. 

A will o’the wisp 

You will note that in the search for the 
origins of a universal monotheism we 
are constantly frustrated by the reali¬ 
sation that every form of monotheism 
we examine is not really monotheism 
at all. Right up to Constantine’s adop¬ 
tion of Christianity all religions ac¬ 
knowledged and believed in other 
people’s gods, as well as adoring and 
obeying their own (as interpreted by 
a privileged priesthood). 

Even Christianity is not really a uni¬ 
versal monotheism. There is the doc¬ 
trine of the trinity - three gods in one, 
and one god in three - although be¬ 
lievers were bound to acknowledge 
under pain of the inquisition that each 
of these ‘persons’ was individually 
god. And then there was the anthro¬ 
pomorphic belief in Jesus Christ as 
god, made man, made god again; and 
all the saints, who are sort of minor 
gods (leaving aside how we may ra¬ 
tionalise or adore the Virgin Mary) the 
faithful may worship if they choose. 
In fact there is a logical argument that 
the only real monotheistic religion is 
islam and that must surely explain its 
remarkably progressive nature from 
the 7th to the 15th century. 


Contemporaneously with the reli¬ 
gious wars in Europe in the 17th cen¬ 
tury, deism - a new form of 
monotheism that was more genuine¬ 
ly and rationally universal - devel¬ 
oped. This rejected all religious 
practices associated with formal reli¬ 
gion (which they blamed for Eu¬ 
rope’s devastation) and ascribed to 
the supreme being the role of creator 
and initiator of motion. This was the 
divine watchmaker theory. Miracles 

- the fundamental method used by all 
religions to get the believer to sus¬ 
pend their critical, logical judgement 

- were rejected. The English philoso¬ 
pher, Anthony Collins (1676-1729), 
was the chief theorist of this school. 
Abraham Lincoln was a deist. 

The Irish philosopher, John Toland, 
was the first to coin the term ‘panthe¬ 
ism’ in 1705 to describe the new logi¬ 
cal religion. There was a long line of 
antecedents who had developed this 
idea. Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant and He¬ 
gel were ideological pantheists, as 
were several of the romantic poets. 

However, having achieved its high¬ 
est development, monotheism also 
signalled its logical downfall. Learned 
opinion speculated that Collins and 
Toland were covert atheists, as well 
they might Because to a materialist 
philosopher like Collins anda follow¬ 
er of the famous Jewish philosopher, 
Spinoza (mind and matter are one 
substance, Spinoza believed), it must 
have been an obvious step to ask, if 
the creator created everything and 
gave it motion, who created the cre¬ 
ator? Once miracles were denied, de¬ 
ism logically led to atheism by a small 
step. The poet, Shelly, made this 
small step and got expelled from Ox¬ 
ford by the high Tory gentlemen who 
led that establishment and banished 
from his father’s house forever for 
this ‘crime’. 

When the perfect and logical mon¬ 
otheism was achieved, atheism was 
just too tempting as the next step. Back 
to fideism and the Bible then with its 
talking donkey and snake. Napoleon 
had to restore Catholicism in France 
to end the revolution 

Religion within the limits of rea¬ 
son alone is one of the most famous 
books of the idealist philosopher, Im- 
manuelKant(1724-1804). The ‘abso¬ 
lute idea’ of Georg Hegel (1770-1831) 
pushed god to his furthest limits. It 
was a great feat for Ludwig Feuer¬ 
bach (1804-72) to interpretHegelma- 
teriali Stic ally. Feuerbach’s problem 
arose from the fact that, like Hegel, 
he was unable to identify practice, 
where humanity changed the world 
and the changed world changed hu¬ 
manity, as the subject-object of his¬ 
tory. It only required Marx to read 
Feuerbach’s work to successfully 
turn Hegel on his head (or set him on 
his feet) to identify the social neces¬ 
sity of the productive forces to de¬ 
velop, driving the class struggle as 
the motor force of history, and not 
the intentions of god or man. 

After that there was no more seek¬ 
ing the truth about god by honest 
bourgeois philosophers. The truth 
was out and its acceptance or rejec¬ 
tion now became part of the class 
struggle itself. Atheism, particularly in 
the working class, is seen today as a 
threat to the system because a funda¬ 
mental element of social control has 
been overturned. 

Religion today 

Modern religions have become the 
expressions of the material interests 


of a particular ruling class or a sec¬ 
tion of that class in a particular his¬ 
torical setting. No Marxist would 
deny that that the heretical sects of 
the Middles Ages represented the 
first failed attempts of early mercan¬ 
tile traders to free themselves from 
the feudal ignorance and oppression 
of the church. Lutheranism and Cal¬ 
vinism represented the ideology of a 
rising bourgeoisie. 

Without that understanding con¬ 
flictslike the 30years war inGermany 
(1618-48), when a third of the popula¬ 
tion (seven million out of20)perished, 
are totally meaningless. At the time 
they explained it as people gone in¬ 
sanely bloodthirsty for their version 
of the love of christ, but, of course, 
they fought over their material inter¬ 
ests inthe final analysis - and we must 
stress ‘final analysis’, because we are 
sure that very few of them thought of 
it in that way at that time. 

No religion can be a mixture of 
conflicting viewpoints reflecting the 
mixture of classes. All religions are 
a false illusion, a fundamentally ide¬ 
alised and incorrect view of the 
world, which can only strengthen 
oppression by preventing the op¬ 
pressed from seeing that the caus¬ 
es of their oppression (material and 
psychological) are in this world. 
They are based on ignorance of two 
types: the ignorance of the primitive 
and uneducated of the reasons for 
all natural phenomena; and the ig¬ 
norance of the causes of social and 
economic phenomena like booms, 
slumps, wars and revolutions. The 
intellectual representatives of the 
bourgeoisie must reject Marxism, 
the only explanation for and way out 
of these crises if they are to serve 
their masters, because to accept it 
would be to accept the inevitable 
demise of capitalism. 

These ideas are lodged in the so¬ 
cial relations of production that the 
oppressed of every age must enter in 
order to live. Religion is subservience 
in a mystical cloak, which can only 
serve the interests of the ruling class, 
in the short and long term, no matter 
what episodic religious conflicts 
might break out. The ‘mixture’ notion 
of Judaismisan implicitdefenceofthe 
rabbi and the Zionist rulers of Israel. 

Of course, religious views are more 
complex than simply representing a 
straight rationale of one’s life activi¬ 
ty. They develop in a much more com¬ 
plex way. In classical Marxist 
understanding there is the religion of 
the oppressor and the religion of the 
oppressed. This is how Marx tackles 
the question: 

“Religious distress is at the same 
time the expression of real distress and 
the protest against real distress. Reli¬ 
gion is the sigh of the oppressed crea¬ 
ture , the heart of a heartless world, just 
as it is the spirit of a spiritless situa¬ 
tion. It is the opium of the people. 

“The abolition of religion as the il¬ 
lusory happiness of the people is re¬ 
quired for their real happiness. The 
demand to give up the illusions about 
its condition is the demand to give up 
a condition which needs illusion The 
criticism of religion is therefore in 
embryo the criticism of the vale of 
woe, the halo of which is religion. 

“... The task of history, therefore, 
once the world beyond the truth has 
disappeared, is to establish the truth 
of this world. The immediate task of 
philosophy, which is at the service of 
history, once the saintly form of hu¬ 
man self-alienation has been un¬ 


masked, is to unmask self-alienation 
in its unholy forms. Thus the criti¬ 
cism of heaven turns into the criti¬ 
cism of earth, the criticism of religion 
into the criticism of right and the crit¬ 
icism of theology into the criticism of 
politics.” 8 

Marx is here dealing with religion as 
a whole, not just the religion of the 
oppressed. But he does not see any 
side of religion as progressive - no, it 
is all reactionary and must be over¬ 
come in order to achieve liberation It 
is the illusion that we must get rid of 
in order to rid ourselves of the “con¬ 
dition which needs illusions”. Any 
religious ideology represents a reac¬ 
tionary element of a people’s culture, 
because it must represent the domi¬ 
nation of some ruling caste over the 
mass of the people. It is a vehicle for 
internal social control by the rabbi, 
priest, vicar or ayatollah, all of whom 
make a very good living disseminat¬ 
ing magical nonsense on behalf of the 
ruling elite. 

In Jewish history these elites were 
kings and rabbis (when a theocracy 
ruled) and today it is the state of Isra¬ 
el in the main, where elements or the¬ 
ocracy are stronger that anywhere 
else, apart from in the states of its bit¬ 
terest enemies like Iran and Syria. In 
other cultures and states it is the es¬ 
tablished church or its equivalent 
which provides this prop. 

Religion of the 
oppressed 

Having said all that, it is necessary to 
stress that Marxists do differentiate 
between the religion of the oppressor 
and the religion of the oppressed (as 
we do with all manifestation ofoppres- 
sive bourgeois ideology, including 
racism, sexism, homophobia, etc in the 
ranks of the working class and op¬ 
pressed). These prejudices may not sit 
as firmly in the mind of a worker, par¬ 
ticularly whenheofsheismovinginto 
conflict with their employers or is be¬ 
ginning to see the need to tackle the 
system as a whole. A space is opened 
for progressive and revolutionary 
propaganda. 

This is how the early Bolsheviks 
tackled the religion of the oppressed 
in the muslim countries of Soviet cen¬ 
tral Asia. They approached the op¬ 
pressed women in particular with 
extreme sensitivity. The revolutionary 
women of the Zhenotdel in the early 
1920s donned the paranja (a garment 
that totally covered the face without 
even openings for eyes and mouth) 
to get the ear of oppressed women. 9 

Dale Ross (DL Reissner), the first 
editorof the Spartacist League’s Wom¬ 
en and Revolution, explained that 
method and history well in her article 
‘Early Bolshevik work among women 
of the Soviet east’ (Nol2, summer 
1976). She goes into great detail to 
explain the difference between the 
Bolshevik method of approaching 
this work and both the Menshevik 
and Stalinist method. Her article 
points to the fact that failure to dis¬ 
tinguish between the religion of the 
oppressor and the religion of the op¬ 
pressed has disastrous consequence 
for socialists. There is no need to ask 
which method the PDPA and the ‘Red 
Army’ operated in Afghanistan. Or 
which method the Spartacists’ Inter¬ 
national Communist League support¬ 
ed so uncritically after 1979. 

“The Bolsheviks viewed the ex¬ 
treme oppression of women as an in¬ 
dicator of the primitive level of the 


whole society, but their approach was 
based on materialism, not moralism. 
They understood that the fact that 
women were veiled and caged, bought 
and sold, was but the surface of the 
problem. Kalym (the bride price) was 
not some sinister plot against wom¬ 
ankind, but the institution which was 
central to the organisation of produc¬ 
tion, integrally connected to land and 
water rights. Payment of kalym, often 
by the whole clan over a long period 
of time, committed those involved to 
an elaborate system of debt, duties 
and loyalties which ultimately led to 
participation in the private annies of 
the local beys (landowners and whole¬ 
sale merchants). All commitments 
were thus backed up with the threat 
of feuds and blood vengeance. 

“... Lenin warned against premature¬ 
ly confronting respected native insti¬ 
tutions, even when these clearly 
violated communist principles and 
Soviet law. Instead he proposed touse 
the Soviet state power to systemati¬ 
cally undermine them while simultane¬ 
ously demonstrating the superiority 
of Soviet institutions - a policy which 
had worked well against the powerful 
Russian Orthodox Church. 

.. Then on March 8 1927, in cele- 
brationoflnternational Woman’s Day, 
mass meetings were held at which 
thousands of frenzied participants, 
chanting ‘Down with the paranja ! ’ 
tore off their veils, which were 
drenched in paraffin and burned. Po¬ 
ems were recited and plays with 
names such as ‘Away with the veil’ 
and ‘Never again kalym ’ were per¬ 
formed. Zhenotdel agitators led 
marches of unveiled women through 
the streets, instigating the forced de¬ 
segregation of public quarters and 
sanctified religious sites.” 

The consequences of these brutal 
Stalinist methods were the same as 
they were in Afghanistan 60 years lat¬ 
er: 

“Women suing for divorce became 
the targets of murderous vigilante 
squads, and lynchings of party cad¬ 
res annihilated the ranks of the Zhe¬ 
notdel. The party was forced to 
mobilise the militia, then the Komso¬ 
mol, and finally the general party mem¬ 
bership and the Red Army to protect 
the women, but it refused to alter its 
suicidal policies. The debacle of Inter¬ 
national Woman’s Day was repeated 
in 1928 and 1929 with the same disas¬ 
trous consequences, exacting an ex¬ 
tremely high toll on party cadre.” 

Only the method of the early Bol¬ 
sheviks will work to defeat the rise of 
fundamentalism today. That requires 
a comprehensive understanding of 
religion, its origins and methods of 
control. This article is dedicated to be¬ 
ginning anew that task. 

Notes 

1. K Marx CapitalWoX 1, London 1979, footnote 
p481. 

2. PLafargue The evolution of property, social 
and philosophical studies pp 125-27. 

3. Y Yidin Hazor, the rediscovery of a great 
citadel of the Bible London 1975, p255. 

4. Yossi Swartz, who is a Palestinian Jew, wrote 
The Jews in 1994 whilst he was a leader of the 
Leninist Trotskyist Tendency. He now supports 
and writes for the Grantite In defence of Marxism. 

5. Tliere were then two kingdoms - Judah 
survived and Israel was lost ... until 1948! 

6. Y Swartz The Jews. 

7. ‘ Bruno Bauer and early Christianity’ in K Marx 
and F Engels On religion p 175. 

8. ‘Contribution to the critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of right ’ K Marx and F Engels On 
religion p3 8. 

9. The Zhenotdel was an organisation of 
revolutionary women set up by the Bolsheviks to 
do communist work among oppressed women after 
the revolution. 
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MIGRANTS 


For workers’ unity, 

for open borders 



John Reid: more controls 


O n January 26 the govern¬ 
ment announced yet anoth¬ 
er batch of anti-migrant 
measures in its UK Borders Bill, 
which will have its second reading 
on February 5. 

According to a home office press 
release, the bill aims at “building 
stronger borders, tackling organ¬ 
ised crime and removing incentives 
for illegal immigrants to come to 
Britain” (www.wired-gov.net/WGL- 
auneh.aspx?ARTCL=43739). 

It will equip the new Border and 
Immigration Agency, which replac¬ 
es the Immigration and Nationality 
Directorate on April 1, with “a wide 
range of new powers to deter, detect 
and deport”. 

Doubling the enforcement budg¬ 
et with an extra £100 million, John 
Reid’s bill will grant new powers to 
immigration officers (suitably clad 
in new uniforms) to arrest and de¬ 
tain on suspicion, including those 
they believe to have “fraudulently 
been acquiring asylum support”, 
and to exercise “associated powers 
of entry, search and seizure”. In ad¬ 
dition foreign nationals “benefiting 
from living in the UK” will have to 
apply for a “biometric immigration 
document” - failure to do so will be 
penalised by a possible £1,000 fine 
and deportation. 

And, of course, the promise of au¬ 
tomatic removal from Britainfor for¬ 
eign prisoners who commit a 
“serious offence” has been made 
good. On completion of their sen¬ 
tence those jailed for 12 months or 
more will be deported immediately 
without any right of appeal “from 
within the UK”. 

Tough on crime, tough on mi¬ 
grants - the two go together for 
bourgeois politicians who believe 
that they can only gamer votes by 
appealing to the kind of prejudice 
fed each day by rags such as The 
Sun and the Daily Mail. Yet in 
both policy areas the bankruptcy 
of their programme is all too evi¬ 
dent. Although the prisons are full 
to overflowing, they can come up 
with no real alternative to longer 
sentences as their ‘answer’ to 
crime. And, although capital is ray¬ 
ing out for labour in a number of 
sectors, they feel obliged to de¬ 
monise those who come to Britain 
- first, in an attempt to keep them 
atomised and, second, to maintain 
cross-class national unity. 

In recent years the main parties 
have tried to square the circle by, on 
the one hand, pointing to the “ben¬ 
efits to Britain” that migrants can 
bring and, on the other, insisting on 
their right to closely vet incomers 
according to their likely usefulness 
to ‘British industry’. 

Thus New Labour’s policy is one 
of “controlled and managed immi¬ 
gration”, which is “essential to the 
economic well-being of the United 
Kingdom and the health of the pub¬ 
lic services”. But the fact that the 
number of permanent migrants al¬ 
lowed in has soared has produced 
its reaction. After all, there may be 
benefits for Britain - migrants, who 
are more often than not young and 


keen to work, tend to ‘put in more 
than they take out’ - but there are 
also disadvantages: the strain on 
already stretched public services, 
not to mention changes on the cul¬ 
tural landscape. Those have been 
the terms of the debate - on balance 
“is immigration good for Britain?” 

The consensus among the cen¬ 
tre ground has answered in the af¬ 
firmative, with the emphasis now 
being laid even more than before on 
the importance of bringing in the 
‘right type’ of migrant - and in 
‘manageable’ numbers. This is the 
terrain over which Labour and To¬ 
ries are fighting. 

So, on January 28 Tory leader 
David Cameron declared: “We 
wouldn’t be half the country we are 
without immigration. But [there was 
bound to be a ‘but’] you can’t have 
a situation where a country doesn’t 
know - and can’t control - who is 
coming in and out, and who is set¬ 
tling here. That puts pressure on 
housing, on public services, and 
helps create division, fear and re¬ 
sentment - among British people of 
all ethnic backgrounds.” 

That is why Cameron targeted the 
“immigration system” as one of five 
points of attack (the others being 
multiculturalism, “extremism”, pov¬ 
erty and education). Ironically he re¬ 
ferred to them as “five Berlin Walls 
of division that we must tear down 
together” - not quite the right image 
in relation to the “secure borders” 
that both Labour and the Tories 
keep going on about. 

The mainstream consensus is per¬ 
haps summed up by Cameron’s con¬ 
clusion: “We can only live together 
if there is proper integration. And 


you can’t have proper integration if 
people are coming into Britain at a 
faster rate than we can cope with.” 
For Cameron, as well as for much of 
the establishment, “integration” 
has been undennined by multicul¬ 
turalism, which has laid ‘too much 
stress on difference’ rather than our 
‘common Britishness’. 

But one thing they are certainly 
not abandoning is official anti-rac¬ 
ism - Cameron’s “British people of 
all ethnic backgrounds” sums up to 
perfection the 21st century bour¬ 
geois ideology of nationalistic anti¬ 
racism. 

Even the extreme right feels 
obliged to guard its language when 
opposing the mainstream consen¬ 
sus. The fonnerly openly racist Brit¬ 
ish National Party adopts its terms'. 
“On current demographic trends, 
we, the native British people, will be 
an ethnic minority in our own coun¬ 
try within 60 years.” 

For the BNP, though, there is no 
positive side to immigration at all. 
Its policy statement continues: “To 
ensure that this does not happen, 
and that the British people retain 
their homeland and identity, we call 
for an immediate halt to all further 
immigration, the immediate deporta¬ 
tion of criminal and illegal immi¬ 
grants, and the introduction of a 
system of voluntary resettlement” 
(www.bnp .org.uk/policies/ 
policies.htm). 

Nevertheless, there is not that 
much difference between what the 
BNP wants and the policy of the 
mainstream - it is more a question 
of degree. However, there is no 
question of the BNP being invited 
to put the ‘ anti’ side of the argument 


in the recent intense public debate 
on the value of migrants. That du¬ 
bious honour has fallen to the 
“non-political” pressure group, 
Migration Watch. 

Unlike the BNP, Migration Watch 
can recognise the benefit to British 
capital of migrant workers. It even 
agrees that, using the type of crude 
cost-accounting arithmetic so be¬ 
loved by the bourgeoisie, there has 
been a net gain to ‘the economy’ as 
a result of recent immigration, par¬ 
ticularly from eastern Europe. But 
this has been grossly exaggerated: 

“In 2005 net immigration was 
185,000 which, on a population of 
60 million, is0.31%. At the same time 
the government's estimate of £4 bil¬ 
lion on a gross domestic product 
(GDP)ofapproximately £1,250 billion 
is 0.32%. The benefit in terms of GDP 
per head is therefore trivial - about 
0.01% of GDP, or just 4p per head per 
week - less than a Mars bar per month” 
(www.migrationwatchuk.org/ 
faqs.asp). 

This trivial gain of £4 billion is, for 
Migration Watch, completely offset 
by unwanted changes to the current 
‘way of life’ and pressure on existing 
public services - “the pace of change 
... is simply too great in some areas at 
present’. There is nothing wrong with 
a “managed migration policy”, but 
the problem is, it is just not managed: 
“The ideal would be to achieve a 
position where the numbers of people 
entering Britain was similar to the 
number emigrating ’ (original empha¬ 
sis - www.migrationwatchuk.org/ 
outline_of_the_problem. asp). 

The debate between the two sides 
over migrants centres, then, on the 
‘national interest’ - by and large it is 


about the numbers and rate of mi¬ 
gration that would be ‘good for Brit¬ 
ain’. An argument between two 
gangs of nationalists, in other 
words. What a pity then that the 
Socialist Workers Party insists on 
seeing racism at its core - and as a 
result can sometimes give the im¬ 
pression of siding with the pro-im¬ 
migration nationalists. 

Typical is Simon Basketter, who 
wrote a few months back: “News¬ 
papers last week wanted us to pan¬ 
ic about the 64,000 workers from 
eastern Europe who came to Brit¬ 
ain last year. We are apparently 
supposed to be less concerned by 
the 68,000 people who came from 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand 
and South Africa - and we are ex¬ 
pected to ignore the thousands of 
people from Britain who left the 
country. Such scare stories against 
eastern European migrants are 
based on racism - they attempt to 
divide workers in order to weaken 
them and exploit them more effec¬ 
tively” ( Socialist Worker Novem¬ 
ber 11 2006). 

Note how the definition of racism 
has gradually changed. Whereas 
previously the bourgeoisie attempt¬ 
ed to divide us by giving preference 
to whites over and above blacks and 
Asians, now it does the same by 
looking kindly on South Africans 
(including black South Africans) 
and doing down eastern Europe¬ 
ans. Strange. 

Inorder to combatthe ‘racist’ anti¬ 
migration lobby the SWP comes 
close to arguing that migration is 
‘good for the country’. In the words 
of Colin Barker: “Targeting immi¬ 
grants and asylum-seekers feeds 
racism. Racism says immigrants are 
a threat to our society. Socialists 
don’t just deny this: they insist im¬ 
migration is a marvellous benefit” 
(August 9 2003). 

True, comrade Barker is talking 
about “celebrating human diversi¬ 
ty and the enrichment of our own 
culture” rather than benefit to the 
GDP, but the question is still posed 
in terms of the advantage to the 
host country, to “our society”, not 
in terms of enriching global culture 
or even defending the basic demo¬ 
cratic right to live and work where 
you want. 

Similarly comrade Basketter claims 
that workers in the host country tend 
to benefit from the mere presence of 
migrants: “... there is little basis for 
this ‘common sense’ notion that wag¬ 
es are lowered by migration. ‘Immi¬ 
gration is found to have, if anything, 
a positive effect on the wages of the 
existing population,’ says research 
based on four reports commissioned 
by the home office in2003” (Novem¬ 
ber 11 2006). 

Of course, all SWP writers stress 
the need for workers’ unity to com¬ 
bat attempts to divide us - even 
comrade Basketter acknowledges 
that lower wages may result when 
migrant workers act as worst paid 
labour. But the SWP never gives 
prominence to the central question 
- the right of all to move across bor¬ 
ders without restrictions. 
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Comrade Barker did slip into his arti¬ 
cle the phrase, “When socialists reject 
immigration controls, when we declare 
‘Asylum-seekers are welcome here’...” 
I suppose you could say that “when” is 
the operative word. True, every issue of 
Socialist Worker still proclaims: “We 
oppose all immigration controls” (‘What 
the Socialist Workers Party stands for’). 
But in reality the SWP has dropped this 
central principle from its day-to-dayprac- 
tice. 

This change has been forced upon it 
by its popular frontist method - since 
those to its right in the various ‘united 
fronts’ it inhabits will not accept open 
borders, it is better to rephrase things 
slightly - comrade Barker conveniently 
places one of the SWP’s substitute slo¬ 
gans (‘Asylum-seekers are welcome 
here’) alongside the rejection of border 
controls, as though the two are one and 
the same. 

The SWP actually voted down the 
CPGB’s principled call for the scrapping 
of all immigration controls at the Octo¬ 
ber 2004 conference of Respect - it knew 
George Galloway would not accept that. 
In arguing her party’s position, the 
SWP’s Elaine Heffeman stated that such 
a principled stance would be “a step 
backwards”. So the programme that the 
SWP puts forward to voters when its 
members stand as Respect candidates is 
different from what it claims to believe. 
Instead, Respect election material talks 
about the rights of “asylum-seekers and 
refugees”, not all migrants or would-be 
migrants. 

Meanwhile comrade Galloway is free 
to ape the populist calls of Cameron’s 
Tories and John Reid for ‘controlled im¬ 
migration’. In an article in the Morning 
Star he called for a “points system” to 
determine which migrants are to be 
deemed ‘useful’ to British society (and 
should therefore be allowed in) and 
which are not: “we should publish an 
economic-social-demographic plan for 
population growth based on a points 
system and our own needs” (Morning 
Star February 12 2005). I wonder who 
decides “our own needs” in capitalist 
Britain and on what basis. 

“Every country must have control of 
its own borders - no-one serious is ad¬ 
vocating the scrapping of immigration 
controls,” Galloway wrote. It is true that 
the SWP is not “serious” about it, but 
we in the CPGB most certainly are. 

Capitalism is becoming more and more 
obsolete. Instead of massively cutting 
working hours and generally introducing 
the latest labour-saving technology it 
constantly tries to drive wages down 
and up the hours worked. To that end 
ever increasing numbers of poor work¬ 
ers - skilled and unskilled - are sucked 
into the metropolitan countries. 

Far from siding with “our” state 
against the majority of our global work¬ 
ing class, as comrade Galloway suggests, 
while the SWP remains silent, we must 
first and foremost fight to organise all 
workers. Crucially into trade unions and 
revolutionary political parties which are 
as united as objective circumstances 
permit and increasingly act as one. Only 
that way can competition between work¬ 
ers be limited and the means forged to 
actually supersede the system of global 
capital. 

That is why it is essential for work¬ 
ing class politicians to demand the le¬ 
galisation of all such workers, the 
abolition of the entire ‘illegal’ category. 
That means open borders - the right for 
all to live, work and settle in any coun¬ 
try in the world with full citizenship 
rights after six months. 

We know that often migrants come 
here because they are desperate and, in¬ 
itially at least, many of the poorer ones 
are a source of resentment especially 
amongst backward sections of the pop¬ 
ulation. But on balance it is quite clear 
that immigration is a progressive phe¬ 
nomenon because it helps to break 
down national differences and national 
narrow mindedness. It objectively 
unites workers in Britain with the world 
working class • 

Peter Manson 


CMP 


What sort of 
programme? 


M embers of the Campaign for 
a Marxist Party in the Mid¬ 
lands area met last Saturday 
(January 22) inBirmingham. The main 
discussion focussed on the develop¬ 
ment of a programme for the CMP and 
was introduced by Phil Sharpe. 

Phil argued that the CMP pro¬ 
gramme needed to appeal to a new 
generation of workers and should not 
be a programme just written by the left 
for the left. We need a propaganda 
element to make the arguments for 
communism. We cannot assume a 
vanguard of workers with socialist 
consciousness, as, for example, Len¬ 
in could in 1917 or Trotsky in 1938. 

Social democracy and Stalinism 
have failed and the left groups are 
turning to reformism. Underlying our 
propaganda must be a Marxist under¬ 
standing of global capitalism - it is 
fairly clear that Lenin’s analysis of 
imperialism has been superseded by 
events, he argued. 

The CMP programme must also be 
an action plan. The Weekly Worker 
has featured the debate between, on 
the one hand, the notion of a mini¬ 
mum-maximum programme and, on 
the other, a transitional programme. 
This debate is crucial and central to 
it is the question of workers’ control. 
Is the CPGB’s idea of extreme democ¬ 
racy part of a transitional prelude to 
communism? 

We have to recognise there are dif¬ 
ferent and opposing views among 
Marxists. Therefore the programme 
should be polemical - arguing 
against crucial strategic errors in 
opposing programmes. For example, 
we need now to have a credible al¬ 
ternative to the various forms of op¬ 
portunism supported by the Socialist 
Workers Party and Socialist Party. 
Also we need to discuss whether the 
Labour Party can still be described as 
a ‘bourgeois workers’ party’. And 
can the present trade unions revive 
class struggle? 

A fourth aspect of the programme, 



A mhimum -maximum 
programme in the tradition of 
Marx and Engels 


according to Phil, is one of theoreti¬ 
cal discovery. There are questions on 
which Marxists need to do some in¬ 
vestigation. As examples he suggest¬ 
ed ecology, crime from the standpoint 
of the victim, immigration, the family 
and sexual relations, racism and fas¬ 
cism, and religion. 

In discussion one comrade raised 
the issue of party and class and the 
question of Leninist vanguardism. 
The CMP needs to take a position on 
that. We need to oppose directly the 
bureaucratic centralism and undemo¬ 
cratic regimes of the left groups. 
Linked to that are the questions of 
whether we are in favour of a one-par¬ 
ty state and what exactly the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat meant. This led 
to a lively debate. 

Another comrade raised the whole 
matter of the transition to communism. 
Would there be a role for the market 
and what about encouraging the role 
of communes or cooperatives within 
capitalism as a part of the transition? 
Also how do we overcome the prob¬ 
lem of the ‘artificial needs’ created by 
capitalism? • 

Dave Spencer 


Fighting fund 

Generous sacrifice 


L ast week I was pretty confident we 
would easily exceed our £500 tar¬ 
get in this, our first fighting fund of 
2007. Wedid, after all, already have £420 
with a week to go. 

I was not disappointed. The very first 
envelope I opened contained a gift of 
£100 - comrade TG’s “usual half-yearly 
donation in lieuof expenses”! An excel¬ 
lent display of generosity and sacrifice 
in recognition of the value of our paper. 
But that’s not all - by a long chalk. 

I must thank comrades GJ, FL and SW 
for their £20 cheques, not to mention JL, 
GL, FP and CV, who all gave £10.1 can 
also report two contributions made via 
our website - a further £10 each from 
comrades TKandRJ. They were two out 
of 24,884 visitors to www.cpgb.orguk 
last week. 

We end January with a healthy £640 
- nowhere near enough to recoup all the 


additional expenses incurred by our 
office and printshop move, but a help. 
Now we need to repeat the success in 
February. 

Our move revealed a serious fault in 
our printing machine, which may mean 
we have to change our printing arrange¬ 
ments altogether. Either way, the next 
few months could turn out to be very 
costly. 

Yet we have ambitious plans, with 
this paper central to them all. Whether 
in support of the Campaign for a Marx¬ 
ist Party, Hands Off the People of Iran 
and Communist Students or in helping 
redraft the CPGB Dmftprogramme, the 
Weekly Worker is vital • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers older form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


What we 
fight for 

Our central ai m i s the organisat ion of comm unists, r evo- 
lut ionary socialists and all politically advanced workers 
into a Communist Party. Without organisation the work¬ 
ing class is nothing; wit lithe highestf ormof organisation 
it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democraticcentralism.Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agfeed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UKoccupation of Iraq and 
standagainstall imperialist wars but constantly striveto 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Com munis tsare international! sts. Every where we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the prind pie, ‘One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates Elf-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They dffer only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marx is mas a guide to practice. Thattheoryis 
no doghia,but must beconstantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism issynonymouswith 
war, pollution,exploitation and crisis. As aglobal system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■Thecapitalistclass will neverwiIlingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favourusing parliament and winningthe biggest 
possibleworkingclass representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, 
fordblyif we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of sodety. Democracy must be given a social content. 
■Wewill use themostmilitantmethodsobjectivecirciin- 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal I reland and a United 
States of Eu-ope. 

Communistsf avour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schoolsfor communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Wom¬ 
en’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are 
j ust as much worki ng d ass questions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule ofthe workingdass.Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’sSoviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism isthe first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex- 
ploNation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of hu¬ 
man history. 

All who accept these prindples are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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■ Communist Party 
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Prison 

doesn’t 

work 



Crime and yet more 
punishment 


I nexorably, the UK prison popula¬ 
tion continues to grow. With no an- 
swffs or solutions, the reflex action 
of the ruling class is to bang ’em up, 
lock ’em up. Out of sight, out of mind 
So, according to official home office 
statistics, the total number in custody 
onNovember 30 2006 was 80,550 - with 
79,835 in prisons, 206 inpolice cells,284 
in secure training centres and 225 in 
secure children’s homes. Overall, this 
represents a four percent increase from 
last year, but the biggest single increase 
is to be found amongst the 15 to 17- 
year-old category - up by five percent 
to 2,515 (www.homeoffice.gov.uk/rds/ 
pdfs07/prisnov06.pdf). 

To compound the already dark pic¬ 
ture, the home office predicts that by 
2010 the number of people sent to 
prison will have risen to a total of 
110,000 - not forgetting that each in¬ 
mate currently costs an average of 
£38,000 a year to keep holed up in the 
overcrowded hell-holes that are the 
UK’s prisons. 

As these grim figures reveal, the 
UK has one of the most repressive and 
punitive criminal justice systems - if 
you can grace it with such a term - in 
Europe. Over a year ago, The Guard¬ 
ian pointed out that “We now have 
more prisoners per head of population 
than some of the most repressive for¬ 
eign regimes, such as Burma, China 
and Saudi Arabia” (October 14 2005). 
Who knows, perhaps by now the UK 
has overtaken these countries? 

True, having said all this, the UK 
and these other similarly ‘enlight¬ 
ened’ states still have a long way to 
go if they want to catchup with the 
United States - the mother of all lock¬ 
er-uppers. As of December 2005 the 
US, obscenely, had a prison popula- 
tionof2,193,798-a2.7% riseon2004. 
And that does not include the stag¬ 
gering 4.8 million adults e ither on pro¬ 
bation or parole (www.ojp.usdoj.gov/ 
bjs/prisans.htm). Welcome to the Big 
House. And of course, being Ameri¬ 
ca, blacks and Hispanic s constitute a 
staggeringly disproportionate per¬ 
centage of that population. 

But just because there is a ‘big Sa¬ 
tan’, that does not therefore mean that 
the behaviour of the Tittle Satan’ be¬ 
comes rendered virtuous by compar¬ 
ison. The UK’s fondness for 
incarceration surely proves the case 
that the selfsame punitive and venge¬ 
ful ethos we find in the US penal sys¬ 
tem also exists - and flourishes - in the 
UK, we regret to say. Thanks to the 
increasingly harsher regime in this 
country, more and more people - es¬ 
pecially young adults and teenagers 
- are now receiving custodial sentenc¬ 
es for crimes that previously did not 
merit such punishment What a waste 
of lives - and of resources, human and 
material. 

However, crime always excites and 
inflames the conservative - and reac¬ 
tionary - mind, whether in the tabloids 
or elsewhere. Hence we have been 


subjected to a flurry of Taw and or¬ 
der’ pseudo-scandals and panics, all 
designed to convey the impression 
that the country is ‘too soft on crime’ 
and that ‘something has to be done’. 

First came the news that the home 
office had failed to keep a proper 
record - if indeed any records at all - 
about British citizens who had been 
convicted while abroad. Then we dis¬ 
covered that it had also failed to en¬ 
force travel bans on 147 convicted 
drug traffickers. Things really started 
to heat up, though, when the News of 
the World - always the disinterested 
seeker of truth - used the Freedom of 
Information Act to find out that the 
police had lost track of the wherea¬ 
bouts of 322 convicted sex offenders. 
If the News of the World can find a way 
to whip up yet more anxiety and fear 
about sex offenders, paedophiles, etc, 
then it will. 

Next - and it was at this point that 
the accumulating rows became ‘offi¬ 
cially’ political - was when John ‘not 
fit for purpose’ Reid wrote a letter “re¬ 
minding” judges about the “existing 
guidelines” on sentencing - which 
stipulate that only the most serious or 
persistent offenders should receive 
custodial sentences. Naturally, the 
judges were expected to take the 
chronic prison overcrowding situa¬ 
tion into account. 

Mere days later in court, whether 
in an act of pique against John Reid 
or not, Judge Graham Cottle said he 
had decided to release 46-year-old 
Keith Morris from Newton Abbot - 
facing a maximum of 14 years in jail 
for serious sex offences - on bail 
pending a pre-sentence report, citing 
Reid’s comments on prison over¬ 
crowding as part of his reasoning: “If 
this case had been here last week,” 
Cottle told Exeter crown court, “it 
would have been over by now and 
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he would be in Exeter prison.” 

Upon hearing this news, The Sun 
went apoplectic - its front-page bear¬ 
ing a photo of the home secretary’s 
head with a large question mark plas¬ 
tered all over it and the headline pro¬ 
claiming, “John Reid’s brain is 
missing”. No less complimentary, the 
attendant article argued that “after his 
abysmal failure to solve the prisons 
crisis” there were also “fears for the 
home secretary’s sanity after he broke 
a series of promise s to get a grip of the 
overcrowding fiasco” - but, even 
worse, “in what could have been a 
sign of dementia, he has resorted to 
begging judges to let crooks loose 
rather than send them to the slam¬ 
mer”, leaving The Sun to conclude 
that Reid’s “walnut-sizedbrain” is “on 
the run” (January 25). 

Of course, it almost goes without 
saying that Reid has denied telling 
judges to give criminals softer sen¬ 
tences to ease prison overcrowding. 
Indeed, he boasted to the BBC’s To¬ 
day programme on January 28 that 
under Labour, more serious criminals 
were being jailed for longei; or being 
given indeterminate sentences. He 
wasquick to point outtbat 20,000 new 
prison places had been created since 
Labour came topower andthat he per¬ 
sonally had commissioned another 
8,000 since taking up his job last May 
- which were being built “as we speak 
now”. On top of that, Reid told Today 
listeners that a bold programme of 
“reforming” the home office would 
take some two and a half years. Reid 
was no liberal wuss who was going 
to go around ‘hugging hoodies’ - or 
at least that was the message. 

Frankly, communists think that the 
Stalinist-tumed-Blairite Reid is quite 
entitled to feel seriously peeved at the 
suggestion that either he or New La¬ 
bour in general do not fully embrace 
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the reactionary Taw and order’ agen¬ 
da first staked out by Thatcher’s To¬ 
ries - and screeched out each and 
every day in the rightwing press. He 
does, and they do. 

On the other hand, communists 
think that the so-called criminal justice 
system is in fact itself criminal - and 
needs to he radically transformed. By 
any rational, humane and social stand¬ 
ard, sending more and more people to 
prison does not work - whatever re¬ 
actionary idiots might prattle on 
about. Clearly, the government - and 
the ruling class in general - have no 
real answers when it comes to the 
anti-social crime that blights so many 
cities and towns, just more laws and 
more prison places. 

We also have to note that yet again 
Socialist Worker has penned a rather 
desultory - and extremely short - edi¬ 
torial on this subject. In fact, to say 
that the piece would not be out of 
place in The Guardian would be rath¬ 
er unfair to the paper - which has pub¬ 
lished much stronger stuff. Instead, 
Socialist Worker blandly informs us 
that prisons are “increasingly used to 
lock up people who have social prob- 
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lems” and who “are sick or have ad¬ 
dictions” -even though, it continues, 
“these people need medical and so¬ 
cial care, not prison”. The editorial 
concludes that “locking people up for 
being poor or sick is a scandal” (Feb- 
ruary 3). 

Is tint it, comrades? Have you noth¬ 
ing else to say on the matter? 

Blair famously promised to deal 
with “crime and the causes of crime” 
- and we always knew what he meant 
by that. But for communists - as we 
have always stressed - crime can only 
be understood in relation to the giv¬ 
en society. And, inevitably in a class 
society, anti-social crime is mainly a 
product of alienation, want or resist¬ 
ance - and the ‘justice system’, while 
reflecting the balance of class forces, 
essentially aims to beat the population 
into submission. 

As for us, the aim must always be 
rehabilitation - not punishment or re¬ 
venge, let alone cruelty. In a society 
of freely associated producers, the 
need for prison, even as a last resort, 
would gradually decrease before end¬ 
ing altogether • 

Eddie Ford 
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